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The Buddhistic Temple-Keeper,.—II. 


BY REY. C. R. HAGER. 


The Christian preacher then drew near 
the temple-keeper, and asked, ‘‘What is 
the meaning of lfBhting the candles and 
burning the incense sticks ?’’ 

Jemple-keeper—It manifests a true 
and reverential heart. 

Christian Preacher—What advar- 
tage is there eecured in reverencing dry 
wood ? | 

T. K.—It is not reverencing the image 
carved out of wood, but rather the spirit 
that dwells within the image. Every one 
who worships it will receive its assist- 
ance. 

C. P.—Are you quite sure that a 
spirit dwells within the image? 

1. K.—Yes. 

C. P.—If there is a epirit within the 
image, why do the rats make holes in it, 
and the white ants eat it, and it not be 
able to protect itself? Moreover, if it is 
difficult to protect the idol’s body, how 
is it able to protect the myriads of peo- 
ple? Fora living human being to wor- 
ship putrid clay and decayed wood is 
much more foolish than worshiping tor- 
toises and snakes. Concerning the light- 
ing of candles and the burning of incense 
sticks, there is, then, no need of further 
discussion. What is the meaning of 
spreading out the meat offerings (beef,. 
mutton and pork) ana arranging the 
wine ? 

T. K.—These are received by the idol 
as a sweet-smelling savor. 

C. P.—1 see all the offerings still here, 
and do not perceive how the idol receives 
them. 

T. K.—The idol does not receive the 
offerings, but the odor from them. 

After the offering has been made, the 
things offered then certainly cannot have 
any more odor; but I have never heard 
that the offered wine was turned into 
water and the offered meat into wood. 
The things, though they are different 
as regards cold and heat, have nev- 
er lost their odor. How, then, has 
the idol ever received the odor? More- 
over, God gave these things to man that 
they might nourish him, but man has 
perverted their use, and offers them to 
mouths unable to eat them. This, in- 
deed, is very foolish. 

C’. P.—What is the meaning of drop- 
ping the divining blocks ? 

T. K.—It is an expressed desire to ask 
the idol to reveal the unlucky or the 
lucky. 

C. P.—How can this be known ? 

T. K.—If the divining blocks are 
dropped so that they fall on different 
sides for three successive times, it is a 
sign of luck. If they fall with the same 
sides up, it indicates ill luck. |These 
divining blocks are two in number, and 
are in the form of a half-moon, one side 
oval and the other flat. The oval side 
represents the female principle in nature, 
and the flat side the male principle. The 
lucky guess is when the blocks fall one 
on the flat and the other on the oval side. 
If they should fall both on the oval side, 
or both on the flat side, it is an omen of 
iH luck. It will thus be seen that it is 
much easier to let the blocks fall one on 
one side and the other on the other than 
to drop them both on the round side or 
on the flat side. The chances of secur- 
ing a lucky guess are just two to one, 
and hence it is not very difficult to ob- 
tain these three favorable signs. If it 
should ever happen that they are not ob- 
tained, the worshiper only promises a 
larger gift to the idol, and commences 
dropping the blocks again until the cov- 
eted lucky sign is secured. | 

C. P.—Do these signs of luck and 
ill luck truly always find their fulfillment? 

T. K.—Yes. 

_ P.—TI have seen a great many busi- 
ness men who, in this way, first asked 
the idol, and obtained not a few of these 
lucky omens. How, then, was the sign 
of luck changed into ill luck and was 
never fulfilled ? 

The temple-keeper made no reply. In 
a little while the preacher asked, ‘* What 
is the meaning of shaking the bamboo 
slips ?” 

T. K.—It means that one seeks the 
idol to foretell his future happiness or 
woe. 

C. P.—The idol has a mouth, but is 
unable to speak. How, then, is it able 
to reveal beforehand one’s happiness or 
woe ? 

1. K.—Although the idol cannot speak, 
yet its meaning is already obscurely con- 
cealed in the characters written on the 
bamboo slips. To examine carefully into 
these characters, to see of what sort they 
are, thus will be known the future hap- 
piness and woe of whatever they consist. 
|The bamboo slips are about eight inches 
in length, one-half inch in width, and 
about one-sixteenth of an inch thick. 
These slips, some dozens or more in num- 
ber, are placed in a case, and, whenever 
a worshiper wishes to inquire of the gods 
what his future destiny will be, he takes 
this case containing these slips and shakes 
until one falls out. Upon this stick, as 
well as upon all the slips, certain charac- 
ters are written which have no meaning 
in themselves, except as they refer the 
fortune-teller to a book where they are 
explained, not with reference to the orig- 
inal meaning, but rather as revealing the 
destiny of the worshiper who has chanced 
to draw the stick. ] 


C. P.—What are the rules of the in- 
terpretation of the characters on the bam- 
boo slips ? 

7. K.—If, in the first month of the 
year one divines with these bamboo slips 
concerning the prospects of that year, 
and draws a superior slip, then that year 
will be a fortunate and blessed one. If 
a middling slip is obtained, then every- 
thing will be middling. If an inferior 
slip is drawn, then there will be little 
luck and much of ill luck. 

P.—These sigas are fulfilled, are 
they ? 

T’. K.—Certainly, they are fulfilled. 

C. P.—But, to say that they are ful- 
filled, one must often ask and have his 
request often answered. I continually 
see very many that draw the excellent 
slips, but they are not fortunate, but, on 
the other hand, are unfortunate. Those 
who obtain the inferior slips, also, are not 
unlucky, but, on the other hand, are 
prosperous. It may be that sometimes 
these signs are fulfilled, but this is only 
a coincidence {lucky guess]. How can 
we say that the divining blocks and the 
bamboo slips receive the fulfillment of 
their signs ? 

The temple-keeper shook his head and 
did not reply. 

C. P.—What is the meaning of burn- 
ing gilt paper and consuming paper gar- 
ments? [The gilt paper is of a brownish 
color, with gilt in the center. The paper 
garments are made of paper of various 
fancy colors. | 

T. K.—Gilt paper is considered gold 
and silver, and paper garments are re- 
garded as clothes. 

C. P.—Does the idol receive them? 

1. K.—It does. 

C. P.—Is the idol dependent upon 
man’s paper garments for its clothes, and 
also upon his gilt paper for its gold and 
silver? How, then, is he able to give 
happiness to man? Besides, in burning 
the garments and consuming the gilt pa- 
per, I have never seen the idol receive 
them, but the paper ashes still remain, 
How are paper ashes able to be changed 
into gold and silver garments? I have 
already examined into the origin of paper 
materials, and find that they were first 
made during the Ts’un and Hon dynas- 
ties. [The Ts’un dynasty commenced 
its reign in 255 B. C., and ended in 206 
B. C., when the Hon dynasty commenc- 
ed.| Paper garments were invented 
since the T’s’ong dynasty [620-907 A.D ]. 
Three generations [dynasties] before there 
was really no paper. [Two dynasties 
according to our method of counting, but 
the Chinese always count the first and 
last as well. This point is illustrated in 
the manner of calculating the age ofa 
person, and sometimes it happens that a 
two-days’-old child is said to be two 
years old. If a child is born on the last 
day ef the old year, it is said to be one 
year of age, and the following day being 
New Year’s day, another year is added 
to the child’s age.] Before the Ts’un 
and Hon dynasties paper was never used 
in making gilt paper [money] or clothes. 
At that time how did the idol obtain the 
use of gold and silver clothing? Besides, 
if the idol is truly God, it must have a 
spirit, and possess power. Has it already 
obtained the power of using paper ashes 
and changing them into gold and silver 
clothes, but not the power of itself to 
make gold and silver garments? This [ 
do not understand. Moreover, men do 
not depend upon the iduol for making the 
gold and paper clothes which they use, 
but the idol, on the other hand, depends 
upon the work of men’s hands for the 
clothes and the gold and silver that it 
uses. From this it may be known that 
the wisdom of the idol is not equal to 
that of man. lts strength, also, does 
not equal man’s [prowess]. Burning 
garments and consuming gilt paper is 
foolishly wasting money, and is ie of no 
use. Why not take the money and be- 
stow it on the poor? This were much 
more advantageous. Sir, think of this. 
[This paper clothing is burned in order 
that, in some way, it may be changed 
into clothing, so that it may serve as a 
covering to the spirits of the lower world, 
who are supposed to be without these 
garments. The gilt paper represents 
money, with which any necessaries may 
be bought for their use in their spirit 
life. | 

The temple-keeper was silent and did 


not answer, 
(To be continued. ) 


A fire at Flagstaff, A. T., recently, 
was reported to have caused great desti- 
tution, and loud calls were made for aid. 
Bat the following telegram puts the mat- 
ter in a different light, and shows the im- 
portance of great caution and wisdom in 
making appeals. One swindle clozes 
the purse to many truly needy cases: 
‘Contributions keep pouring into the 
town of Flagstaff, in excess of what is 
required, and the appeal sent forth 
through the whole United States for help 
is @ fraud on the generous public, as 
there has been no suffering as reported. 
What is to be done with the contribu- 
tions is a question for the relief commit- 
tee to determine.” 


Professor Herbert Ward, the only 
child of Rev. Dr. Ward, editor of the 
Independent, has been elected a member 
of the American Oriental Society—the 
youngest person ever admitted. 


Chinese Slavery. 


It is often said that ‘‘‘a lie well stuck 
to is as good as thetruth.” This is held 
by those who seek to gain their own 
selfish ends by any and every. available 
means, without regard to justice or the 
welfare of others. Hence, for their pur- 
pose, a lie is not only as good as the 
truth, but a great deal better, for the 
plain truth would often defeat them. 
Now, 80 long as falsehood fiods con- 
genial reception among only the ignorant 
and vile, on the ‘‘Sandlot’’ and in low 
dens of vice incity and county, it may 
be left untouched, to work its own way, 
like the leprosy or smallpox among the 
inmates of a pesthouse. All who de- 
light in it are | hae to a miserable ex- 
istence of continuous disappointment, 
beyond rational hope of recovery. But 
when the contagion overflows wef spreads 
among decent people, and gets into daily 
papers, and from these creeps into the 
pastor's study and so inoculates him that 
he carries it into the pulpit, to spread it 
among good people with the voice and 
prestige of an accredited ambassador of 
Christ, it would seem to be time for some 
one to get up in meeting and speak out 
on the subject. It has been often said 
of some men that they have repeated 
certain faleehoods until they believe them 
true. And this would appear to be the 
case with some of the editors, and nearly 
all the ‘‘Sandlot’’ genus of San Fran- 
ciaco, and also members of some guilds 
on all this coast. Very few of them ap- 
pear to know that the devil is a liar and 
the father of all falkehoods; nor do they 
seem to know or appreciate the fact that 
all who designedly propagate falsehood 
are, by a natoral order of necessity, the 
adopted children of Satan, working in 
his service for time, and to receive their 
remuneration and future prosperity for 
time and eternity from that same father 
of lies, who never yet did a good deed or 
conferred an hour of happiness on a mor- 
tal. 

The specific falsehood which the devil 
is now engaged most actively in circulat- 
ing is that the ‘‘Chinese in California 
are all slaves.” Although this sweep- 
ing form of statement is the one generally 
used, yet I think those who make it re- 
fer to only the laboring class, and do not 
include merchants and females; and hence 
I confine my statement to Chinese who 
are laborers, and acknowledge themselves 
to be laborers; and I affirm that, so far 
as that hated, reviled and persecuted 
class is concerned, the charge that ‘‘they 
are slaves” is a barefaced, malignant 
falsehood, and I challenge proof. Find 
a single slave among them all, and you 
will do what I believe is impossible. 
Perbaps some reader may think the writ- 
er does not know whereof he affirms, and 
only states conjectures. Well, he has 
spoken the Cantonese language for over 
thirty years. He has traversed that 
province from which Chinese come to 
California from east to west, and into the 
province west of it. He has also trav- 
erased it from south to north, and visited 
every city, town, village or hamlet on his 
route of travel; not in haste, but slow- 
ly, spending sometimes days, often 
weeks, until weeks made months; meet- 
ing millions of Chinese, freely conversing 
with all classes, and yet, if he ever saw 
a Chinaman slave or slave-bolder, he 
never discovered the relation. He has yet 
to hear the first Chinaman claim another 
as a slave, and yet to hear of the first in- 
stance where a Chinaman serves anothor 
asaslave. The great sin of the Chi- 
nese here is that they regularly send all 
their little savings home to their families. 
Should they get naturalized so as to have 
a vote worth the price of a few dollars, 
and also spend their money in grog- 
slums, they would be no longer called 
slaves. 

But I have yet to learn that vice 
makes freemen. I have also yet to learn 
that parental and filial affection is dis- 
graceful to a freeman, or that it makes 
him a slave. As arule, those best ac- 
quainted with the Chinese entertain the 
highest opinion of them, in China, Aus- 
tralia and here. Having spent some 
twenty-one years among this people in 
China, four years among them in Aus- 
tralia, and now some four years in 
San Francisco—in fact, having spent 
most of my time since 1852 labor- 
ing among them in some capacity, and 
having to deal at different times with al- 
most every class, from those in the 
‘‘home of the lepers” up to the highest 
officials and literary men, I ought, if not 
an imbecile, to have absorbed by this 
time some correct notion of their charac- 
teras a people. Except as modified by 
Christianity, American morality is, I be- 
lieve, on a lower grade than that of Chi- 
na. In China, in Australia, and in Cal- 
ifornia, uoless I know the white man to 
be a Christian, I trust the Chinaman 
with less fear of being cheated or deceiv- 
ed. SINEX,. 
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Washington Letter. 


Wasuineton, March 1, 1886. 
With telephone investigations and 
counter investigations in the House of 
Representatives, resolutions condemna- 
tory of the Administration’s policy and 
counter resolutions in the Senate, with 
isan debates, personal differences, 


and daily spate and twits in both houses, 


‘to devote to their real business. 


our law-makers have but little time left | 


When 
a substitute was offered for the Hanback 
inquiry into the Pan-Electric affair, a 
voice from West Virginia was the only 
one raised against it. It was that of 
Representative Gibson, who was unwill- 
ing to see the House drift into an inves- 
tigation which could bring no respect to 
it, no confidence to the country, and no 
good to any human being. In the first 
place there had been no charge against 
any Official that would justify atrial. He 
then a:tacked Congressman Pulitzer (of 
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the New York World), who was not in | tari 


his seat at that time. Mr. Pulitzer, he 
said, an editor of a paper, did not see fit 
to attack the Attorney-General in an 
open, honest, manly way, like a Represer- 
tative should have doue, but undertook 
to retreat behind the irresponsible columns 
of his newepaper for the purpose of creat- 
ing ascandal. At this point Mr. Gibson 
was reminded that the gentleman from 
New York was not present. ‘‘I cannot 
help that; he ought to be here,’”’ replied 
Mr. Gibson. ‘‘If Mr. Garland is to be 
assailed,” continued he, ‘‘let him be as- 
sailed with the certainty of a chicken 
thief. Let him be assailed with the man- 
liness which the character of his reputa- 
tion deserves.” But do not understand 
Mr.Gibson to be achampion of the Admin- 
istration. He declared that as far as 
cleanliness and honesty wece concerned, 
it was equal to any we had ever had, but 
said that he had very little regard for its 
politics. He was simply protesting 
against Congress drifting into an investi- 
gation that could do neither party any 
good. He had no doubt the Pan-Electric 
men courted a thorough investigation, 
knowing that they were honest and up- 
right. ‘‘But,” added he, ‘tare we here to 
investigate every man who wants his char- 
acter established, or to investigate every 
man whose character some one else wants 
to blacken. 

While the Forty-ninth Congress may 
not work as industriously as it might, it 
enjoys the reputation of being the finest 
looking and best dressed body that ever 
graced the Hall. An eminent divine, 
who recently visited Washington, spent 
a good deal of time at the Capitol. He 
reports ahiger type of men there now 
than ever before. And indeed the people 
have many Representatives here who hon- 
estly, faithfully, modestly, and earnestly 
attend to their daties. Accidental elips 
of temper and irregularities in Senatorial 
and Congressional circles are certain to 
be reported over the land. The patience, 
industry, urbanity and self-sacrifice of 
scores of men, who are wearing their 
lives out in committee rooms or in other 
trying positions here, are not appreciated 
or known by the country. A Republican 
member facetiously remarked that the 
fervid manner in which the blind Chap- 
lain of the House offers daily invocation 
indicates that he sees what appears to be 
invisible to the majority—the imperative 
necessity for earnest prayer in a Demo- 
cratic House. Dr. Milburn seems to 
have made an impression on the rather 
unusual congregation over which he is 
called to preside. Formerly ho attention 
was paid to the Chaplain’s utterances, 
but now members rire to their feet, and 
listen attentively to the morning prayer, 
which is always brief, simple, and direct. 
Dr. Milburn visits the members of the 
House as other pastors visit their congre- 
gations. Quite a number of the Con- 
gressmen are Oatholics, with whom the 
Chaplain is as popular as with the Pro- 
testants. Forty years ago, Dr. Milburn 
first officiated as Chaplain of the House, 
Ten years later he was appointed for the 
second time, and another interval of thir- 
ty years finds him in the office again, 
commanding the respect of that body to 
an extent that is considered remarkable. 

The President is gradually fulfilling 
the season’s social programme, which 
was so much retarded by several weeks 
of mourning. The social event of the 
week at the White House was the mili- 
tary reception in honor of the = and 
navy officers. It was a brilliant affair in 
several ways. The officers were in full 
uniform, and, since even ensigns wear 
epaulettes now, there was an unusual 
amuunt of glitter and tinsel. The bat- 
terflies of tashion have only about ten 
days more in which to flutter before the 
penitential season begins. Their weary, 
faltering feet are going at the reckless 
speed of five teas in an afternoon and six 
receptions in the same evening. 


The National Brewers’ Association is 
using its influence with members of 
Congress to prevent the admission of 
Dakota as a State. They are doing this 
because it seeks admission as a probibi- 
tion State. Prohibition: is in their Con- 
stitution, and this the brewers don’t 
want, and are using their money and in- 
fluence to prevent. Will they succeed ? 
We hope not. But some of us have a 
work to do in this matter. We can and 
ought to use our influence to introduce 
such a new State into the Union. Da- 
kota’s present population is 263,000, 
with magnificent resources and posses- 
sions. 


High license failed to carry in the 
Sacramento election yesterday, much to 
our regret. It is reported that the day 
was a Very disgraceful one; votes were 
openly bought, and shoulder-hitters and 
roughs from this city fought for the ma- 


+ 
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Our March Meeting. 


WELCOME HOME! 


Such was the language of every heart 
last Wednesday afternoon, as Miss Fay 
once more appeared among us. Hew 
we had missed her we all knew, and yet 
we had not half’ realized till then just 
what it would be to have her back again! 
How delightful to hear her voice once 
more in the carefully selected Scripture, 
the words of prayer! How we were 
made to feel the joy and the oneness of 
our Saviour’s love as she told us of wor- 
ship in Dresden, in Prague, in Paris! 
How earnest the words of encourage- 
ment and exhortation she gave us, in- 
spired by the statue of St. Christopher, 
which she saw at Cologne! With her 
Miss Fay had brought from Boston the 
missionary maps iseued by the American 
Board, one of which—the map of the 
world—was hung upon the wall. Upon 
it she pointed out the various places 
where we as a Board are at work: Af- 
rica, Mrs. Holbrook; Turkey, Mrs. 
Baldwin; Kobe, Japan, Miss Gunnison; 
Micronesia, the Morning Star Mission. 


Mrs. Warren and Mrs. Dwinell re- 
ported their correspondence with refer- 
erence to the Morning Siar mission, as 
taken up by the Sunday-schools, Mrs. 
Dwinell had received, in cash and pledges, 
about $160, with several of the larger 
schools, sure to contribute, not yet down 
for any definite sum. Mrs. Warren re- 
ported $150 as promised. Most of her 
letters were sent to the smaller Sabbath- 
schools. The school at Pasadena, just 
organized, bad sent their first collection. 
A Chinese school in Marysville had sent 
$5.85. The present outlook for the 
boped-for $500 is very encouraging. 
Let all the Sunday-schools of our coast 
have a part in this movement. 

Mrs, Smith’s minutes of the last meet- 
ing took the form of a tribute to Mra. 
Bigelow, whose picture, the ladies will 
remember, was before us at that time. 
‘*The picture was brought in during the 
meeting, and, as the gentle face, sur- 
rounded by the smooth, soft hair, so 
familiar to our eyes, again looked upon 
us, it awakened in the hearts and memory 
of a few (a very few whom fleeting years 
have left) a thrill of love and tenderness, 
as the memories of the past which are 
aesociated with her came up before us. 
She was the mainspring in our movements 
in the early days of this society, in 1873, 
1874, 1875. Some of us, who were con- 
nected with this work in its small begic- 
nings, felt that, aside from our love and 
sympathy for it, we knew but little of i's 
workings. And so, to her whose zeal, 
faith and wisdom were our chief inspira- 
tion, we so often turned for advice. She 
was a woman of gentle spirit, and yet 
strong in faith al love for the Master’s 
work, and her judgment, unusually cor- 
rect and clear-sighted, that when she 
was taken from us, we could but say, 
mournfully, ‘‘ What shall we do without 
Mrs. Bigelow?” It was she who ad- 
vised the independent organization of our 
Board. A strong effort was made by 
societies at the East and others to cor- 
nect us asa branch to the Women’s Board 
at Boston. She, with her keen foresight, 
saw that there might be occasions, arising 
from our differing ‘environments,’ 'when 
it would be. almost impossible for us to 
see ‘eye toeye,’ and that it would be 
better for all concerned that we be able to 
communicate directly with the American 
Board. The event has proved the wis- 
dom of this decision. Mrs. Bigelow 
early attached herself to the Brousea 
school, in its small beginnings, with the 
devoted Miss Rappelye at its head; and 
we have no doubt but that this love and 
faith in its future laid, in a measure, the 
foundations of what is now our beautiful 
and successful school. Of Mrs. Bige- 
low’s rare excellence in private life, the 
members of Dr. McLean’s church know 
more than I. Of her sweet patience and 
acquiescence in her Father’s will, under 
the distress of a dread disease, from 
which she died, those who stood nearer 
to her than [ know well. I Eope this 
brief tribute to her memory, now that 
her face has once more appeared among 
us, will not seem out of place. There 
are departed ones, being dead, yet speak 
to us from the shore toward which the 
swiftly fleeting years are bringing us.’’ 

OUR WORKER IN TURKEY. 


Mrs. Jewett read a very interesting 
letter, of some thirty-two pages, from 
our Mrs. Baldwin of Broussa, dated Jan- 
uary 18,1886. The letter gave an ac- 
count of the school term beginning Sep- 
temper 8th and closing December 31st. 
For the first time in several yeare, Mrs. 
Baldwin was without any help from 
the home land. To her earnest appeal 


there had been no response. A letter to, 


Boston, asking that Miss Gunnison might 
be sent to her relief, reached there after 
Miss Gunnison had sailed. So the Turk- 
ish echool doors were opened with a fae- 
ulty consisting of Mrs. Baldwin, an Ar- 
menian lady assistant, and the former 
Greek and Armenian masters. Arrange- 
ments were also made with a French 
lady to come four afternoons in the week 
to teach music and French,. Mre. Bald- 
win’s whole time and strength being giv- 
en to the achool. Matters moved on 
quite smoothly for a while, till an ele- 
ment of discord was found in the Arme- 
nian assistant. Mrs. Baldwin was 
obliged to give her up—much as she 
would mies her help in some directions. 
So the little faculty was still further de- 
p'eted; the one earnest worker at the 
head was trying to do the work of two; 
the thirty-one girls were doing their part 
as wellas they could. A ray of sunshme 
came to them with the visit of a party 
of Americans, who thoroughly appreciat- 
ed the self-sacrifice, the toil and the re- 
sults thereof, and said so heartily, with 
silver emphasis accompanying their words. 
Another bit of excitement in the term 
routine was the wedding of the Armenian 
master, which the school attended in a 
body. A graitying thing must have 
been the girls’ tribute to their loved 
friend, Mrs. Baldwin, in entertaining her 
at dinner, and in their Christmas gifts to 
her. ‘*Why should we not do this for 
you, who have given your life for us?”* 
On the closing day of schvol candy, and 
Bibles in French or Greek or Armenian, 
were distributed to all. The school is 
now in cession, but still the demand is 
urgent for help from the home land. 


Several members of the Young Ladies” 
Branch were present, and Mies Ladd, 


called upon to give some account of the 
young ladies’ quarterly meeting held the 
week before. She spoke with much en- 
thusiasm of the meetiag, and the increase 
of interest among the young ladies since 
the organization of the Branch. 
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urer of the W. B. M. P. for the month 
of February, 1886: 


Received from— 
Mrs. Jessie F. Davis, Mt. Shasta, to 
constitute herself life member...:.. 25 
Houghton, Wash. Ter.............. 3 
Ferndale, Mrs. Coombs, annual sub’n 2 
Golden Gate Church Sunday-school, 
Oakland, for expenses of Morning 
Oroville §..S., expenses Morning Star 


S SEES 


5 

5 

6 
Bethany S. S., sé 1 
Cloverdale 8.8S., 6 
Crockett S. S., ae 2 
Lorin S. S., 3 
Lugonia §. S.., 3 
Martinez 8.8, 3 
Douglas Flat §.8., ‘‘ 1 
Byron §. S., I 
Ferndale §. S., 2 
Second Cong’l Ch., Oaki’d, ‘ 8 
Marysville Chinese Class, ‘‘ ‘¢ 5 


Hamilton Hawley, Sacramento, chain 
For the Golden Chain Circle—‘‘Alo- 
ha” from the Isles, Mary, Henry, 
Harriet Spring (in heaven), Caroline, 


Rhoda, Emeline Rea.............-. 6 08 
Cash on hand at date.............-- $558 50 


Mrs. R.E, Coiz, Treas. W. B. M. P. 
Oakland, March 1, 1886. 


Perfectionism. 


We publish, by request, the following 
extract of a letter from an old minister in 
Ohio, who has been greatly blessed in 
revival labors in years past. It was 
written after seeing some late numbers of 
THe Pacirio, sent to him by a friend in 
Michigan, and others. He says: 

‘*In 1831, or thereabouts, while I was 
a student with Dr. Kirk, in Albany, N. 
Y., a religious simoon swept over his 
and some other churches, seriously in- 
jaring, among others, some theological 
students. This was in the shape of per- 
fectionism. I had opportunity thor- 
oughly—and to my mind satisfactorily— 
to study the whole subject, and was gra- 
ciously saved from the wreck that befell 
some of my fellow-students. Two years 
after the same thing came up, while Lk 
was a student of Dr. N. W. Taylor, im 
New Haven, where a promising chureke 
was broken up by it, and several more 
theological students were wrecked, among 
whom was Noyes, the founder, after- 
wards, of the corrupt sect of perfection- 
ists, the Oneida (N. Y.) commanity. 
So that I have had more than one occa- 
sion in the last fifty-five years to say and 


end of’ what they call ‘perfection here 
below,’ and evén in our beloved Ober- 

lin; and I am sure that the Pacific Coast 
will, ere long, echo back the chorus. So, 

give no place to this conceited devil—no, 

not for an hour. Father Finney, in his 
early days of holy horror over some er- 
rors, used to say, ‘Absurd! ridiculous! 
nonsense!’ And now Oberlin is not only 
really sound, but, from experience, more 
guarded than some less tried and troubled 
institutions, and is even more safe than 


Andover!” 


Are we all giving our best to the Master? 


one of the programme committee, was — 
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THE PACIFIC: 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Wepnespay, Marcy 10, 1886. 


Equity in the Treatment of the Chi- 
nese. 


BY REV. M. WILLETT. 


[Preached at Santa Cruz, Sunday, Febru- 
ary 21st.] 

Leviticus xix: 33, 34: ‘‘If a stranger 
sojourn with thee in your Jand ye ehall 
not do him wrong. The stranger that 
sojourneth with you shall be unto you 
as the home-born among you; and thou 
shalt love him as thyself, for ye were 
strangers in the land of Egypt.” 


These are not the words of rose-water 
philanthropy or an ‘‘Eastern sniveler,’’ 
to use the elegant parlance of anti-Chi- 
nese agitation; these are the words of 
Almighty God. The Levitical law, as a 
matter of detailed enactment for a special 
people, has passed away, but its hu- 
maneness in the treatment of strangers 
has found wider and more loving appli- 
cation in the gospel until the heavens be 
no more. Surely, under Christ, we can 
do no less than the Israelite under Mo- 
ses. Behold, then, the Master’s law: 
‘‘Thou shalt do the stranger no wrong. 
He shall be unto you as the home-born, 
and thou shalt love him as thyself.” 
There may be, properly, some doubt in 
your minds as to the application I may 
make this morning of these principles, 
but of the principles themselves, if you 
accept divine revelation, there can be no 
legitimate doubt. And this is not atime 
for silence. It cannot be denied that 
there is a strong feeling against the Chi- 
nese in our midst, which threatens to 
Bweep away every consideration of jus- 
tice and humanity. We are being treat- 
ed constantly, in the press and mass- 
meeting, to discusrions of this question, 
which subordivate everything to the 
mere matter of wages. When people 
come to the house of God they expect to 
be reminded of the great fact that bread 
and batter exist for the sake of con- 
science and reason—not conscience and 
reason for the sake of bread and butter. 
I refuse in toto to treat this matter as 
though we were simply a collection of 
money-getters and money-breeders. We 
are sons of God, hastening to his bar, 
and it is because of the moral element in 
this issue, so prominently before the Pa- 
cific Coast at this time, that I call your 
attention to it to-day. Let us not go 
with a multitude to do evil. Let us not 
mistake the weather-vane for the com- 
pass. And above all, do not expect the 
pulpit to be a coward’s castle, and ex- 
pect to hear only those ideas with which 
you may be in sympathy. Let us begin 
our discussion of equities involved in this 
present agitation by a very distinct un- 
derstanding of the question before us. 
We are not considering the Restriction 
Act this morning; that is largely a ques- 
tion of the past. The present speaker 
never has opposed the Restriction Act. 
That seemed to him not a question of ab- 
solute right or wrong, but of expediency, 
and on the ground of expediency it seem- 
ed wise, for all parties concerned, that 
the incoming of the Chinese should be 
stayed. Now, the question before us is 
this: How shall we treat those Chinese 
who are already among us, either by our 
permission or by our positive invita- 


/ tion ? 


The text I have chosen commands us 
to do wrong. 


1. We are not to be unfair in our es- 
timate of what they have been doing for 
us in a financial way. It is always dis- 
creditable to knowingly belittle the ser- 
To hear 
some of the wild talk about these strang- 
éra one would imagine that they never 
have been anything but a material curse 
to this Coast. What are the facts of the 
case? The Surveyor-General of Califor- 
nia, in one of his reports, declared that 
there was $290,000,000 worth of proper- 
ty in California, held by white men, that 
never would have been created but for 
The following estimate 
of Chinese expenditure in our State, in 
one year, has the official seal of a public 
document to recommend it: Duties at the 
Custom House, $1.800,000; freight and 
passage money, $650,( 00; rent for stores 
and storage, $1,000,000; for State li- 
censes and taxes, $2,250,000; for water 
rates for Chinese miners, $2,200,000; 
mining claims, $1,650,000; American 
products ia the State, $5,000,000; 
American products in San Francisco, 
$1,100,000; total, $15,000,000. Take 
this estimate for what you think it is 
worth. It shows the large expenditure 
made by these men, even though we 
subtract millions from it in our own State. 
But I will be told that the same number 
of white men would have spent more 
money here. Let that be granted, and 
it is only another way of saying that if 
the heavens fall we will catch larks. 
Why should we bother our brains about 
the ‘‘ifs”’ and ‘‘the might have beens ?”’ 
Your genuine ‘‘if” is ordinarily only a 
gate into some fool’s paradise or other. 
Where, in the past, were the white men 
to come from? We caught all of them 
that we could. Why should we beat 
about the bush, and epeculate upon 
probabilities and possibilities? The Chi- 
namen are here. They came here by 
our permission and invitation. Let us 
not attempt to dodge the fact that they 
have been a financial advantage to this 
State in the past, when other labor could 
not be had for love or money. But now 
I will be told that we do not need them. 
Not too fast. They have become, by 
our permission, so intermingled with all 
the industries of the State that if we 
should attempt now and suddenly to pull 
up these tares, as they are called, we 
should pull up the wheat also. Califor- 
nia never has seen such a deep business 
prostration, in my humble opinion, as 
would visit every industry in our midst 
if we could or should oust these strang- 
ers at once, as agitators now demand. 
Tet us look well into the advantage they 
are to us, even in the present, or else we 
may unwittingly do them wrong, and 
ourselves wrong also, through our impar- 
tial judgments, 


2. Let us do their characters justice. 
I am no defender of heatben vices. 


‘‘ For ways that are dark, 
And tricks that are vain, 
The heathen Chinee is peculiar.” . 


But the Californian is not peculiar. 
With forty saloons ia Santa Cruz and 
houses of prostitution on our principal 
thoroughfare, we draw our holy and un- 
sullied garments about us, and io public 
circular of the league, assert with wuu- 
broken gravity that the very breath of 
the Chinese pollutes the very air of our 
streets. Now, the common sense of ev- 
ery person who hears me asserts, on the 
contrary, that such charges are nothiog 
but cant, sham and bypocrisy, and polit- 
ical cant is not one whit more respectable 
than religious. The Chinese have their 
vices, without question, and it is just as 
much the duty of American Jaw to‘ re- 
press the iniquities of the opium den as 
the dissipationa of the whisky den. We 
cannot fail to realize, however, that those 
men are peaceable and orderly toa de- 
gree, especially when we remember the 
aggravations they suffer and the many 
reasons they properly may have for sus- 
pecting the equity both of our courts and 
our laws. JI.et us do, I say, the Chinege 
character no wrong, either by exaggerat- 
ing their vices or by setting down aught 
in malice. 

3. Let us be just in our estimate of 
their effect upon wages, and euch evils 
as grow outof poor pay or no employ- 
ment. 

It is a well known fact that, with all 
the Chinese we have among us wages are 
higher than the Eastern standard, even 
now. We hear of strikes, lack of em- 
ployment, poverty and business depres- 
sion all over the country. If the condi- 
tion of white labor in California will com- 
pare favorably with that of the rest of 
our land, how is it that the Chinese are 
the only eource of our. labor troubles? 
There are evils here, and there are evils 
everywhere. Laborers are discontented 
where there are Chinese and where there 
are no Chinese. What right ere 
tors to depict the miseries of labor as 
though they were unknown in any other 
portion of the globe, and then when our 
sympathies have been stolen from us on 
false pretenses, and exaggerated state- 
ments, turn all this falsely enlisted feel- 
ing against these foreigners who came 
here by our permission—foreigners’ whose 
very removal could only do away with a 
small share of the evils they are deplor- 
ing. There is much that is hollow, the- 
atrical and false in this cry for Jabor, as 
though it could not be found. Unaskilled 
labor, to be sure, cannot receive the 
wages of the trained astisan, and it could 
not if all the Chinese were dead. The 
man who wants big pay for little or no 
work cannot fiod the lazy man’s para- 
dise he is in search of, and he could not 
if all the Chinamen were dead. The 
man who wants to escape competition was 
born in the wrong age for him, and this 
would be true though all the Chinamen 
were dead. Let me give one or two ev- 
idences of the hollow nature of the outcry 
that we are ruined by Chinese cheap 
labor. Several hundred cigarmakers 
were lately welcomed from the East with 
brass bands, speeches and processions. 
I am informed that it takes but two 
months at the outside to make a good 
cigarmaker. Why were not some of 
these youths, whose present lack of em- 
ployment constitutes the stock in trade 
of many of our anti-Chinese agitators, 
drawn in to fill this providential opening ? 
The probability would be thas the afore- 
said youths could not be brought to accept 
the labor and necessary confinement for 
any such money as these hundreds of 
men from the East were willing to ac- 
cept. I take another item, almost by 
chance, from the last issue of the Santa 
Rosa Republican, quoted in the Chron- 
icle. The editor of that paper says tbat 
the farmers in and around Windsor com- 
plain that help is ecarce. The country is 
tull of tramps. he says, but of that kind 
that, while they are looking, are praying 
that they may not fiod. The editor 
then goes on to express the opinion that 
for six months to come there is no need 
that men should be idle. In face of the 
fact, however, that upon the whole there 
is reasonable employment at reasonable 
prices for men who are willing to work, 
our anti-Chinese agitators fairly become 
lacbrymose over the present awful condi- 
tion of our laboring population here in 
California, and when they have exagger- 
ated and misrepresented with sufficient 
force to arouse an intense feeling, then 
with all ari‘fulnees and cunning they turn 
its full power upon the innoceut and un- 
offending Chinese. Especially is this- 
trae when we are told that there is no 
work for women in this State, and that 
in consequence many of our girla are go- 
ing to the kad. Those lately here from 
the East and the Mississippi Valley will 
tell you that they are surprised at the 
prices asked here for domestic service. 
The rates there are far below those re- 
ceived by the average Chinamen here. 
When girls go to the bad in the Missie— 
sippi Valley it cannot be laid at the door 
of Chinese competition; yet here in Cali- 
fornia, where girls can get, on the whole, 
a better remuneration for domestic serv- 
ice than their Eastera sis.ers, we are de- 
liberately told that the main cause of 
of their degradation, when they fall, is 
to be laid at the door of the Chinese. 
Agitation, along the lines of the great 
labor problem, would be far more fruitful 
of good among us, if, instead of heaping 
all our evils upon the heads of the China 
men, we could only come to see, asa 
people, where we fail in industry, econo- 
my, patience, and all the virtues neces- 
sary to steady economic progrees.. Let 
it be noticed that under this head I am 
not contending that the presence of the 
Chinese may not be a source of some so- 
cial evils. [ am only contending that 
we have been laying at the door of China- 
town, maovy. many miseries and much 
laziness which had far better be traced 
to oar own door-sills. 

4. We ought not to wrong these 


men, even if we are suffering from their 
presence all the evils that anti-Chinere 
agitators so glowingly depict. The world 
never yet, in theory at least, was willing 
to sanction the doctrine that we are only 
to doright when it pays. Obligation does 
not cee when loss or suffering begins. 
Oo the contrary, We are assured in the Bi- 
ble that it is b-tter to suffer evil than to 
commit a wrong. And yet from the daily 
reports of the press it gues almost wiih- 
out sayiog that we are now constantly 
robbing these men of property and deny- 
ing them the opportunities of labor aud 
gain, secured to them by right of treaty 
and the free entrance we have hitherto 
granted them to our soil. They have 
been forcibly ejected from village after 
village, and city after city, when those 
who compelled them to leave had no more 
moral or legal right to so constrain them 
than they had to turn out so many Irish 
or Germans. 

Then, to add insalt to injury, they 
have telegraphed to all the principal pa- 
pers that they had used no violence, as 
though it were necessary to brain or 
shoot men before any use of unjust force 
could be charged. We are now daily, 
ae a State, doing wrong to the stranger 
within our gates. But I may be told 
that it is imposeible to do justice to a 
Chinaman without doing an ivjustice to 
a whiteman. No! lam wrong; it would 
not be putin that bald way, for men 
commonly do not like to state their mis- 
deeds clearly, that he who runs-may con- 
demn them as he reads. There is many 
ao argument we hear in these days, bow- 
ever, which involves just such hideous 
ethics as the foregoing. Now I am pre- 
pared to assert positively and clearly 
that justice to one man never can be, in 
the nature of things, an injustice to an- 
other, Justice to Chinamen never can 
be injustice to white men. We may go 
further and say that humanity to the 
Chinese never can be inhumanity to 
white men. Unless, of course, we are 
prepared to assert that the Chinese are 
not men. If the anti-Chinese agitators 
are prepared to assert that the tie which 
binds man to man is loosed by the mere 
fact of alien birth and race, and that con- 
sequently the Chinese have no rights that 
the white manis bound to respect, then 
the sooner they.come out and deliberately 
formulate their doctrine, the better. It 
will, at least, give those who call them- 
selves Christians aud believers in revel- 
ation an opportunity to know clearly 
what principles and what company to 
eachew, and it will enable those who call 
themselves progressive and cosmopolitan 
an opportunity to realize that ‘‘like the 
crab they do go backwards” in company 
such as this. Wedo not rob Peter to 
pay Paul when we do justice and love 
mercy io our dealiogs with the Chinese 
We are only rendering unto Peter the 
things that are Peter’s, and unto Paul 
the things that are Paul’s. It is not in- 
cumbent upon this pulpit to say what in 
every case may be Peter’s and what may 
be Paul’s, but it is incumbent upon this 
pulpit and every other pulpit in the land 
to protest against injustice and inhua- 
manity to the Chinese as forcibly as 
against injustice and inhumanity to white 
men. And in this connection it may be 


well to say, that in the opinion of this 


pulpit the boycott, if not utterly wrong 
in priociple, is most certainly fruitful of 
great wrongs in practice. It isa game 
that two can play at, and so threatens to 
divide society into warring parties full of 
heat and inteuse antagonism. The party 
that resorts to the boycott descends from 
the high ground of reason and moral per- 
suasion, and, depending upon force in- 
stead of truth, tends naturally and inev- 
itably to violence and bloodshed. The 
boycott is a confession of weakness. A 
silk merchant of New York in the early 
days of Abvlitionism, replied to certain 
threats that Southern trade would be 
withdrawn unless he ceased to advocate 
his anti-slavery ideas: “Gentlemen, my 
goods are for sale, but not my principles.” 
For my own part, 1 have a very clear 
conviction that no anti-Chinese league 
shall ever dictate to me what I shall 
say, or what I shall do on _ this 
question now before us— boycott or 
no boycott. In conclusion, let us re- 
member that we shall all give an account 
of ourselves toGod. Let us never nar- 
row down the parties interested in their 
struggle to Chinese, white men and the 
general government. There is a being 
who rules over all, the guardian of the 
oppreesed. Let us heed the warning of 
Him who declares: ‘‘I will come near to 
you to judgment, and [ will. be a swift 
witness against the sorcerers and against 
the adulterers, and against false swear- 
ers, and against those that oppress the 
hireling in his wages, the widow and the 
fatherless, and that turn aside the strau- 
ger from his right, and fear not Me.’’ 
History teaches conclusively that nations 
are inevitably punished for their mis- 
deeds. Let us lay up no heritage of woe 
for ourselves or our children by any high- 
handed ivjustice to these strangers in 
our midst. And, furthermore, let us not 
alienate the conscience of the nation at 
large from the people of these shores by 
lack of wisdom and principle in our pro- 
cedures, lest when we ask for continu- 
ance of the Restriction Act, or its proper 
amendment, we be denied. In that event 
there would be nothing for us to do but 
tosubmit. The demand of the hour up- 
on this question, then, is wisdom, con- 
science, iutelligence and patience. I re- 
gret to say that we do not always. find 
these qualities in anti-Chinese agitators. 


When Sydney Smith saw a child 
stroking the back ofa turtle to please 
it, be exclaimed, ‘‘You might as well 
stroke the dome of St. Paul's to please 
the Dean and Chapter.” I should hesi- 
tate to say how long you would have to 
rub the backs of many speeches [ have 
read to please the text that [ have chos- 
en, but seemingly the distance is farther 
than ‘‘from the center thrice to the ut- 
most pole.’ ‘To the law and to the tes- 


timony [ say, and not to the passions and 
the prejudices-of the hour. 


that of which he speaks. 


Literary and Hdudational 


Rand, McNally & Co. of Chicago 
send us ‘‘Charles A. Gilleg’s New Guide 
to London and Important Suburban Dis- 
tricts, Specially Compiled for the Use of 
American Travelers.” It is provided 
with a large map, and has many illustra- 
tions of public buildings, with abundance 
of helpful advertisements, as well as di- 
rections as to sights and as to hotels and 
boarding-houses. Fifty cents. 


In ‘*Our Country; lis Possible Future 
and its Present Crisis,” Rev. Josiah 
Strong, lately one of the district superin- 
tendents of the American Home Mission- 
ary Society for Ohio, has collected a 
large amount of fact and argument and 
suggestion which bears on the topic well 
stated in the title of the volume. It is 
indeed a storehouse of appeal for the vig- 
orous prosecution of the missionary work 
in our country. It will quicken every 
pastor who reads it, and when he has 
read it his sermons and missionary talke 
and his prayers will quicken his congre- 
gation. The book of some 230 pages is 
farnished in paper covers for: barely the 
cost of printing—twenty-five cents. It 
will prove a work of real interest and in- 
struction to every man who loves his 
country. It has been carefully prepared, 
and is written in an earnest and good 
style. We wish a thousand members of 
our California churches could read it be- 
fore the year 1886 is finished. Professor 
Austin Phelps contributes a few pages of 
introd uction. 


Annual Re- 
port of the Y. M. C. A. of San Francis- 
co,’ presented January 11, 1886. 
‘Fifth Annual Meeting of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association of Califor- 
nia, Napa, October 22-25, 1885.” 
We received from our old friend, Mr. 
Joseph Weed, a pamphlet which gives 
an account of the two hundred and fifti- 
eth anniversary of the Congregational 
church, Stamford, Ct. Mr. Weed’s an- 
cestors were of this ancient church. 
Rev. Austin Willey, brother of Rev. 
Dr. Samuel A. Willey of Benicia, an- 
nounces ‘‘The History of Anti-Slavery 
in State and Nation.” Mr. Willey was 
an editor in Maine during the early stages 
of the conflict he portrays. He knows 
The volume 
will contain 500 pages, 12mo., and cost 
two dollara. Brown & Thurston, Port- 
land, Me. **‘Sixth Annual Report of 
the Golden Gate Kindergarten Associa- 
tion”; 819 children in its care now. 
The English Pulpit of To-day, a month- 
ly magazine of sermons. Westfield, N. 
Y., Alfred E Rose, publisher. $1.50 
a year. Mr. Rose now publishes Ply- 
mouth Pulpit, containing Mr. Beecher’s 
sermons separately. ‘‘The House at 
Crague; or Her Own Way,” by Mary 
B. Sleight, is published by Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co., New York; 362 pages, 
12mo. The authoress is one of the bet- 
ter class of story-tellers, and this is quite 
an extended effort. 


Rules for Daily Conversation. 


Speak evil of no man. (Titus iii: 2.) 

Let your conversation be as becometh 
the gospel of Jesus Christ. (Phil i: 27.) 

Be thou an example of the believers, 
in word, in conversation, in charity, in 
spirit, in faith, in purity. (I Tim. iv: 12.) 

All things whatsvever ye would that 
men should do unto you, do ye even so 
to them. (Matt. vii: 12.) 

A froward man soweth strife; and a 
whisperer separateth chief friends. (Prov. 
xvi: 28.) 

Keep thy heart with all diligence, for 
out of it are the issues of life. Pat 
away from thee a froward mouth, and 
perverse lips put far from thee. (Prov. 
iv: 23, 24.) 

Let all bitterness, and wratb, and anger, 
and clamor, and evil speaking be pnt 
away from you, with all malice. And 
be ye kind one to another, tender-heart- 
ed, forgiving one another, even as God 
for Christ’s sake hath forgiven you. 
(Eph. iv: 31, 32.) 

To him that ordereth his conversation 
aright, will I show the ealvation of God. 
(Psalm 1: 23.) 

W ho is a wise man and endued with 
knowledge among you? Let him show 
out of a good conversation his works, 
with meekness of wisdom. (James iii: 
13.) A. A. T. 


As a child when wearied with play 
nestles in his mother’s arms, and, with- 
oat one lingering fear of danger, sweetly 
sleeps; so does the weary believer when 
called to die nestle with fearless confi- 
dence in the Everlasting Arms. What 
mother-love is to the confiding child, the 
all-embracing love of the Infinite One is 
to thedying Christian man whose faith 
recognizes the Father in the gracious 
face of the glorified Jesus. It was be- 
cause Stephen’s eye was fixed on that 
divine face while he lay bleeding on the 
rough bed of martyrdom, that Inspiration 
did not say he died—even that was too 
harsh a term—but that ‘‘he fell asleep!” 
O beautiful conception of death! Going 
into a soft, sweet sleep which ends the 
sorrows and toils of earth, and is follow- 
ed by a waking amidst the music, the 
bliss, the glory of heaven, and a behold- 
ing of the beauty and love of God in the 
face of Him who is the altogether lovely, 
the Son of Man, the Son of God—this is 
death!—Zion’s Herald. 


What better security can we desire for 

a livelihood than the providence and 
— of God? How sweetly do the 
irds sing, yet they have no barns; they 
know not one hour where they shall have 
provision tor the next; they have nothing 
but what the providence of God giveth 
them. May not, then, a Christian, who 
hath a more excellent epirit than the 
birds, be as cheerful, though he knoweth 
not one day where he shall have provi- 
sion for the next-—though he hath nothing 
to live upon but the promises and provi- 


dence of God ?—Selected. 


THE PACIFIC 
Theological Seminary 


REV. J. A. BENTON, D.D., 
REV. G. MOOAR, D.D., 
REY. I. E. DWINELL, D.D., 


Letters and communications may be sent to 
Pror. J. A. Benton or Pror. G. Mooar, Oak- 
land, Cal. 

The usual facilities are granted without 
charge. 


Professors. 


The Harmon Seminary, 


BERKELEY, CAL. 


A Boarding and Day School fo 
Young Ladies. 


The HARMON SEMINARY receives girls 
of all ages; theinstruction comprising Primary, 
Preparatory and Academic. orough course 
in the English branches. The Arts, Music and 
Modern Languages in charge of well-known 
masters. Special course preparatory to the 
State University. ‘ 

The HARMON SEMINARY is first-class 
in all respects, and combines the best edu- 
cational advantages with home care, guidance 
and guardianship. 

The next term will begin July 31, 1886. 

For catalogues or other information, address 


MISSES HARMON, Berkeley, Cal., 
Or E. J. WICKSON, 414 Clay St., 8S. F. 


p-Jne7-tf 


Field Seminary | 


THE HOME SCHOOL 


-++-FOR.. 


1825 TELEGRAPH AVE., OAKLAND. 


HIS School gives thorough instruction in 
foundation studies. Admits special stu- 
dents to any department. Prepares for the 
State University and Eastern colleges. The 
next term will begin on Wednesday, January 
6, 1886. Address 
MISS L. TRACY. 


MILLS SEMINARY & COLLEGE 


Reopen Wednesday, Jan. 6, 1886. 


0S” For circulars apply to the President, 
Homer B. Sprague, or Mrs. OC. T. Mills, Mills 
Seminary P. O., Alameda County, Cal. The 
SEMINARY Course of Study remains unchanged. 


Zo Candidates for Mills College. 


At a late meeting of the Trustees the follow- 
ing proposition of President Sprague was 
unanimously adopted: ‘‘The sum of $700.00 
contributed for the purpose by friends of the 
institution, will be divided equally among those 
candidates who shall pass a satisfactory exam- 
ination and be admitted to the Freshman Class 
during the month of July 1886.”’ 


HOME SEMINARY. 


(Incorporated, 1881.) 
San Jose, Cal. 
WILL REOPEN AUGUST 10ru, 1885, 


FACULTY : 

Mrs. M.S. Castleman, Principal; Miss Lucy 
A. Winston, Associate Principal; Rev. C. W. 
Hill, Rhetoric; Miss H. Babb, Art; Miss E. Mil- 
ler, Fiench and German Conversation; Pro- 
fessor Autsman, Music; Rev. H. C. Minton, 
Bible Studies. 

For information apply to M. 8. Castleman, 
San Jose. 


Hopkins Academy 


OAKLAND, CAL., 
REV. H. E. JEWETT, - - - 


PRINCIPAL. 


Academic and Preparatory Departments. 
Send for Catalogue to 
H. E. JEWETT, Principal. 


ART CLASSES. 


WESTERN ADDITION. 


ISS RYDER has opened a Studio at 1614 
Scott Street, near Sutter. Please write 
for circular. 


SCHOOL SONG BOOKS. 


For High Schools, Seminaries, &e. 

Song Greeting. 
(60 cts., or $6 per doz.) By L. O. Emerson. A 
really admirable collection of good songs. 

High School Book of Song. 
(75 cts. or $6 per doz.) By E. Leslie. Fine 
collections of the best Part-Songs Duets &c. 

Song Reader. BOOK 2. 
(60 cts. or $6 per doz.) By Emerson and 
Brown. Practical note reader, with good 
music. 

Public School Hymnal. 
(40 cts. or $3.60 per doz.) By Irving Emer- 
son. Large collection of well chosen hymns 
and tunes. 

Welcome Chorus, by W. 8. Tilden. 

High Sehool Choir, by Emerson & Tilden. 

Laurel Wreath, by W. O. Perkins, are three 
very successful High School Song Books, 
Price, each, $1 or $9 per doz. 

Song Bells, by L. O. Emerson. Price 50 cts. 
or $4.80 per doz. 

Specimen copies of any of these books mailed, 

post free, for the retail price, 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
OC. H. Drrson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


, 


= Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
\ and is therefore far more econom- 
ical, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 

astrengthening, easily digested, 
and admirably adapted for inval- 
| ‘ids as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 
BABY’S BIRTHDAY 


A Beautiful Imported Birthday Card sen, 
to any baby whose mother will send us the 
names of two or more vomaee babies, and their 

80 


Garden Hose 


OF ALL GRADES AND SIZES. 
The Very Cheapest and Very Best 
THE CELEBRATED 
MALTESE CROSS HOSE 


For GARDEN purposes and FIRE 
DEPARTMENTS. 


Manufactured and for sale by the 


Gutta Percha & Rubber Mfg. Co. 


JOHN W. TAYLOR, Manager, 
15 First St., near Morket ‘ San Francisco 


0. HERRMANN. ; © FRANK VREN 


C. HERRMANN & CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 
I WN E eeee 


HATS & CAPS 


332-336 KEARNY STREET, 


Ber. Bose & Prive &rTs. - 


LARGEST STOCK ON THIS COAST 
TO CHOOSE FROM. | 


THE FINEST HATS AT THE LOWEST 
PRICES 


03S" Branch Store, ‘‘The Colonnade,”’ at 
1212-1214 Market St., above Taylor. 


“The PactfifG 
Purchasing Agency. 


For the purpose of facilitating communieation 
between the readers of Taz Pactric and its ade 
vertisers, we have concluded to offer our services 
gratuitously to all, in the purchase of goods and 
articles usually for sale in San Francisco ; also, 
in answering any reasonable inquiry in relation 
to anything in the market. As these services 
are offered gratuitously, all letters must be ac- 
companied with stamp for return answer. 
Orders should be explicit, stating how articles 
are to be sent. Address 


Publishers “ The Pacific,” 
BOX 2348. 


B. M. ATCHINSON & CO, 


Nos. 16 and 17 Center Market, 


Between Kearny and Dupont, Sutter and Post 
streets, 


SAN FRANCISCO, UAL. 
Dealers in all kinds of 


DAIRY PRODUCE. 


Butter and Eggs a 
Specialty. 


GOODS RECEIVED ON OONSIGNMENT 


03” Country orders for Merchandise filled and 
shipped with promptness, 


San Francisco 


CORDAGE FACTORY 


EsTaBLISHED 1856. 
Constantly on hand a large steck of 


Manila Rope, (2! sizes) 
Tarred Manila Rope, 
Hay Rope, 
Whale Line. Etc. 


Tupss & Co, 


Nos. 611 and 613 Front Street 


cw” Facrory at THe Porreno. 


Blake, Moffitt & Towne 


Importers and Dealers in 


BOOK, NEWS, 
WRITING AND 
WRAPPINC 


CARD STOCK, STRAW and 
BINDERS’ BOARD, ETC. 
Manufacturers of — Machine-made Paper 
ags. 
512 to 516 Sacramento and 519 Com- 
mercial Sts,, San Francisco. 


COMMERCIAL 


Insurance Company 
OF CALIFORNIA. 


PrinocrpaL OFFIce, 

439 CALIFORNIA STREET. 
(Safe Depesit Building. 
San Frawnoisoo. 


CAPITAL FULLY PAID.../... $200,000 00 
TOTAL ASSETS, DEO. 81 1885. $456,840 71 
LOSSES PAID SINCE 

IZATION. ..........< 


CHAS. A,_L 


AN- 
$1,346,670 46 
N, JOHN H. WISE, 
y- Pres’t. 


test improv4 
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Machinery— 
Dry house— \ 
Best Se 

stron t 
with all improvan 
from Manufacturer andsave half. 
Before buying send for papers. Free 
cago to New Ori r. cll Piano 
ew Orieans. T. M. Antise 

Co.., 24 and 26 Ellis Street, San Francisco. 


60 Fancy Pictures, and 25 ele- 

gent Cards in Gilt Edge,’Silk 
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8 parlor games, all for l0cts. Game of Authors, 

¥ CO., Clintonville, Conn. | 
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Home Ciréle. 


OUR JESUS. 


Happy are we, God’s own little flock, 

Sheltered so close in the cleft of the Rock, 

Far above storm, or danger or shock, 
Happy are we in Jesus. 


What shall we do for the Master so dear? 
Oh, there are many in need of our cheer! 
Souls that know nothing but darkness and 
fear, 
Souls in the dark without Jesus. 


Many He has who are not of this fold, 
Out 1n the storm and the pitiless cold; 
These we will win by our prayers and our 
gold — 
Win them to love our Jesus. 


Over the mountains and over the seas, 

Lovingly, joyfully, speeding to these, 

Seeking to save them by tenderest pleas— 
Save by the blood of Jesus. 


Joyfully, then, let us spread the glad news, 
Never this service for Jesus refuse, 
Never a moment to work for him lose— 
Joyfully work for Jesus. 
_—Mrs. Herrick Johnson. 


The Sunday Dinner-Table. 


‘*Didn’t we bave a good sermon?” in- 
quired the eldest son, with all the zest of 
hie eatisfaction in his tone. 

echoed the father, ecornful- 
ly, bristling up as usual when the word 
‘‘sermon’’ was uttered. ‘*‘He took ten 
minutes to prove something that we know 
as well as he does, ten more” — 

A shade of diatress flitted across So- 
phy’s eyes; the minister had made her 
feel that she was a sinner. Was not 
that worth ten minutes? 

‘And as for the prayer,’’ continued 
the head of the family, with a gesture of 
impatience, ‘‘It was the dryest prayer | 
ever listened to.” 

‘*Perhaps he was not praying to you,” 
suggesied the privileged member of the 
family. 

‘| think it was the lovliest prayer I 
ever heard,” exclaimed the visitor, with 
rising color. 

The visitor, by the way, did not enjoy 
the prayers of the head of thie family. 
In her own opinion, addressing God in 
long, bard phrases, made him seem high 
up and away off from her. 

‘Such length! Such diffusiveness and 
minutevess! Such rambling! It wasa 
talk, not a prayer. He brought in ev- 
erybody under the sun.” Impulsive 
young visitor kept her lips shut, but she 

ould not keep the indignant flash out of 
her eyes. The prayer in church that 
_ morning had touched ber as prayer rare- 
ly touched her before. At that instant 
she hotly wished that she might. never 
have to hear the head of the family pray 
again. 

‘Prayer is not a thing to be criticis- 
ed,’’ suggested the eldest son, gently. 
‘*I never felt so clearly as I did this 
morning, how Christ is our only hope. 
Our minister made it so strong and 
clear.” 

‘* After rambling on ten minutes about 
nature!” commented the argumentative 
voice of the father. By this time con- 
scientious Sophy had a finger-tip pressed 
into each ear; that sermon was one of 
the marked periods in her spiritual 
**And, then, the idea of say- 


The sensitive boy of fourteen, whose 
mercury rises and falls with every change 
in the home atmosphere, dropped his 
eyes and leoked troubled. All his de- 
light in the plain, strong sermon had been 
marred, even while listening to it, by the 
dread that somebody at home would pick 
flaws in it at the dinner-table. If he 
might have listened with an untroubled 
heart, iuto what ready soil the seed 
would have been dropped that day! 
Sometimes I think that Satan takes more 
delight in the Sunday dinner-table than 
in any home gathering through the week. 
He knows what little winds carry the 
good seed away. 

Somebody, anxious to interrupt the 
flow of unkindly criticism, now made a 
hurried remark: 

‘**Did you see that lady in front of us? 
Wasn’t her bonnet grotesque? Just the 
shape and colors to make her hideous.” 

A relieved laugh went around the ta- 
ble. Surely this was better than finding 
fault with the minister. But Sophy’s 
laugh had a touch of uneasiness in it. 
For several Sundays she had been trying 
to school herself not to look at bonnets 
at church; and this morning, under the 
impressive sermon, she had not even no- 
ticed the offending bonnet almost within 
range of her eyes. 

The boy of fourteen looked up bright- 
ly. ‘We have such a good lesson for 
Sunday-school to-day.” 

‘*T’m glad there’s one good one,” grum- 
bled the next oldest brother. ‘‘I had 
come to the conclusion that they had 
picked out the hardest and dryest part 
of the Bible for the leseons. Your teach- 
er is such a poke, with his melancholy 
voice and solemn face, I don’t see how 
you ever like the lessons.” 

Public opinion again quenched the boy 
of fourteen. Coming home from church, 
he had resolved to hurry through dinner 
that he might give the extra minutes to 
the study of the lessons; but if it was 
the dryest part of the Bible, and his 
teacher a ‘‘poke,’’ why should he care 
for Sunday-school? Perhaps he ought 
to be ashamed for staying after Sunday- 
school last Sunday to talk to the ‘‘poke”’ 
about something in the lesson. Of course, 
the big boys knew! 

‘‘He has no more sense about asking 
questions,” continued the big boy. 

‘‘Your superintendent.is a superior 
nran,” observed the head of the family. 
**T noticed in prayer-time this morning 
how uneasy he was under that long pray- 
er. He couldn’t keep his head down 
through three sentences.” 

The visitor flushed again. By this 
time she had almost resolved to be busy 
elsewhere when the time for family wor- 
ship should come that night. The listen- 
er, who was nota Christian, and who 
had spent her Stnday morning in read- 


ing ‘*George Eliot,” pushed her napkin | 


into her ring with considerable energy. 

**I didn’t go to church this morning, 
and I do not intend to go to Sunday- 
school! A sermon that does no good, a 
prayer that irritates, dry parts of the Bi- 
ble to study, and a poke to teach it, have 
no attractions for me.”’ 

The others, who were Christians, look- 

A blessing had been asked upon the 
dinner. What about a blessing upon 
the dinner-table talk?’’— Westminster 
Teacher, 


Chinese New Year in Washington. 


The New Year’s reception of the Chi- 
nese Mivister occurred within the week 
which was to be aquiet one, and so was. 
shorn of some of its splendors. The Chi- 


nese are very fond of ceremony, and so. 


could not fail to notice the death of Mrs. 
Bayard, especially as the foreign minis- 
ters are of necessity brought more into 
contact with the Secretary of State than 
with any other member of the Cabinet. 
The invitations, therefore, for the New 
Year, were verbal ones, and there were 
not more than two hundred people pres- 
ent, when there would have been a thou- 
sand or more, and there would algo have 
been music and dancing. The Legation 
bas taken the great. house on Dupont Cir- 
cle belovging to Ex-Senator Stewart, of 
Nevada, built out there so long before 
anybody could believe that the city would 
ever extend to that distance, that it was 
named Stewart’s Castle and Stewarw’s 
Folly, and was much laughed about by 
the wits ot the day. Now it is in ono of 
the most fashionable and popular quarters 
of the city. The Minister stood in the 
great saloon, furnixhed in the French 
slyle, in gilt and light brocade, bimself 
an anomaly, with his prune-colored bro- 
cade robes, like a woman’s, his almond 
eyes, with English spectacles over them, 
and bis pig-tail, like a Chinese. One of 
his secretaries speaks English. The 
minister himself was heard to say good-by 
and good-morning, conscientiously striv- 
ing to apportion the salutation or farewell 
rightly according as his guest was arriv- 
ing or departing, but occasionally getting 
them a little mixed, and saying good-by 
to one who had just entered. 

The wives of the Senators, several of 
them, took care to offer him congra'ula- 
tions and wishes of ‘‘happy returns’’ 
through the interpreter; and then the 
Minister’s face lighted up pleasantly; but 
generally he stood silent, attentive, but 
with the sort of yellow, Mongolian 
patience in his face which is so character- 
istic of his race. People were thinly 
grouped about the large parlor, and from 
the distant supper-room came the sound 
of buzzing and humrying, as if the main 
attraction were there. The supper was 
very elegant, with unlimited champagne 
and terrapin and the best ices to be ob- 
tained this side of Naples. But it was 
all American. The Caucasian eye looked 
in vain for shark’s fins, stewed puppies 
aud bird’s nest soup. The decorations otf 
the table were Chinese pagodas in con- 
fectionery, and elephants inices; but the 
roses in the great center-piece were from 
Boston, and there was nothing, absolutely 
nothing to remind one that he was help- 
ing celebrate a Chinese New Year. The 
papers of the next week brought the ac- 
count of the expulsion of the Chinese from 
Seattle, Wasbington Territory.— from 
the Washington letter in the Independent. 


Don'ts. 


Don’t scold, it sours household seren- 
ity as much as six scowls. 

Don’t fret, it festers fomentations; 
friends fail to forget, 

Don’t backbite, it begets biliousness. 

Don’t find fault with anybody, if 
praising some opposite quality will ac- 
compli-h more good. 

Don’t publish all the shortcomings and 
errors of your household to visitors. 
Save some to be given in strictest confi- 
dence to the offenders themselves. 

Don’t openly declare that you cannot 
agree with a pereon with whom you 
ought to live in harmony. Don’t fail to 
make the most of all the points of agree- 
ment you can find, and search for oth- 
ers as for hidden treasures. 

Don’t be too ready to think a person’s 
intentions are evil, if you cannot com- 
prehend them. 

Don’t make children feel that their 
presence is always unwelcome every- 
where in the house. 

Don’t fail to teach a child something 
that may be appreciated somewhere 
sometime. 

Don’t take it for granted that children 
are always eafe in the company in which 
they are most interested. 

Don’t allow any one to hear from you 
more expressions of murmuring and cen- 
sure, than gratitude and praise. 

Don’t forget that the bright side is 
more cheery than the dark. A. A. T. 


RaNDOLPH OF RoANOKE.—On the death 
of a certain Senator, his place was filled 
by a young man with more courage than 
judgment. He determined to do up the 
‘*bald eagle of the American Congress,” 
and in his ‘‘maiden speech” proceeded to 
carry out his intention. The House list- 
ened, amazed, and waited in eager ex- 
pectation that Randolph would rise, and, 
with his formidable forefinger and wither- 
ing wit, demolish the young aspirant for 
oratorical honors. But nothing of the 
kind occurred. Randolph of Roanoke 
kept on writing, making no sign that he 
even heard the speech. A few days af- 
ter, however, resolutions were passed on 
the death of the late Senator. Randolph 
rose, and said that the House had met 
to eulogize and pass resolutions of res- 
pect upon the late great Senator from , 
‘“‘whose seat,” he added, pointing to 
where his successor eat, still vacant.”’ 
This was all the notice he ever took of 
the young man who had attempted to 
‘tdo up old Randolph.’’ 


The truly conscientious dentist spares 
no pains to get three dollars’ worth of gold 
into a twenty-five-cent tooth. 


BETTER THAN GOLD. 


Better than grandeur, better than gold, 
Than ranks and titles a thousand fold, 

Is a healthy body and mind at ease 

And simple pleasures that always please: 
A heart that can feel for another’s woe, 
With sympathies large enough to enfold 
All men as brothers, is better than gold. 


Better than gold is a conscience clear, 

Though toiling for bread in an humble 
sphere 

Doubly blest with content and health, 

Untried by the lusts and cares of wealth, 

Lowly living and lofty thought 

Adorn and enoble a poor man’s cot, 

For mind and morals in nature’s plan 

Are the genuine tests of a gentleman. 


Better than gold is the sweet repose % 

Of the sons of toil when the labors close; 

Better than gold is the poor man’s sleep, 

And _ balm that drops on his slumbers 
eep 

Bring sleeping draughts on the downy bed 

While luxury pillows its aching head, 

The toiler simple opiate deems 

A shorter route to the land of dreams. 


Better than gold is a thinking mind, 
That in the realms of books can find 

A treasure surpassing Australian ore, 

And live with the great and good of yore. 
The sage’s lore and the poet’s lay, 

The glories of empires passed away: 

The world’s great dream will thus enfold, 
And yield a pleasure better than gold. 


Better than gold is a peaceful home, 

Where all the fireside characters come, 

‘Lhe shrine of love, the heaven of life, 

Hallowed by mother, or sister, or wife. 

However humble the home may be, ? 

Or tried with sorrow by heaven’s decree, 

The blessings that never were bought or sold 

And centre there are better than gold. 
—fev. Father Ryan, 


Dying in the Harness, 


Few passages in the history of litera- 
ture have a more touching and pathetic 
interest than those relating to the last 
scenes in the lives of men of letters who 
have retained their grasp upon the pen 
until death has given them release. 
Such a scene is that depicted by the 
historian Green in his account of the 
death of Beda, or the Venerable Bede, 
the father of English history. The good 
monk was engaged at the time in fiuish- 
ing his version of St. John’s Gospel. It 
was two weeks before the Easter of 755 
that the shadows began to creep over 
him. ‘‘I don’t want my boys to read a 
lie,” he answered those who would have 
had him rest, “or to work to no purpose 
after am gone.’’ A few days before 
Ascension-tide his sickness grew upon 
him, but he spent the whole day in teach- 
ing, ovly saying cheerfully to his scholars, 
‘‘Learn with what speed you may; l 
know not how long I may last.” The 
dawn broke upon avother sleepless night, 
and again the old man called his schol- 
ars around him and bade them write. 
“There is still a chapter wanting,’’ said 
the scribe, as the morning drew on, ‘‘and 
itis hard for thee to question thyself 
longer.”  ‘‘It is easily done,” said 
Beda; ‘‘take thy pen and write quick- 
ly.” Amid tears and farewells the day 
wore on to eventide. ‘*There is yet one 
sentence unwritten, dear master,” said 
the boy. ‘‘Write it quickly,’ bade the 
dying man. ‘‘It is fiuished now,” Baid 
the little scribe, at last. ‘‘You speak 
truth,” said the master. ‘‘all is finished 
now.’ Placed upon the pavement, his 
head supported in his scholar's arme, his 
face turned to the spot where he was 
wont to pray, Beda chanted the solemn 
‘‘Glory to God.” As his voice reached 
the close of his song he passed quietly 
away. 

It seems somewhat strange that Green 
himself should have ended his days ina 
manner 80 like thatof the Monk of Yar- 
row, and not lacking in the same pathet- 
ic incidents. The historian was the vic- 
tim of an incurable malady, and for the 
last year of his life worked under the 
shadow of death i'self. He was told by 
his physicians that the end might come 
at any hour. And yet he worked on 
bravely and resignedly to the last. It 
was duriog the weeks and months of 
waiting and sad uncertainty that he com- 
pleted the volume on the ‘‘Conquest of 
England.” He then reviewed the work, 
aud resolved to make a number of im- 
portant changes in the original plan. The 
book was recalled from the press, and the 
labor of revision and alteration began. 
At times he was so weak that he could 
only dictate almost in a whisper the 
words to be written. ‘‘I have a work 
to do that I know is good,” he said when 
he heard that he had only a few days 
more to live; ‘‘I will try aud win but 
one more week to write some part of it 
down.”’ But the week was not won. 
The last words he wrote were those that 
close the eighth chapter of the ‘‘Conquest 
of England,” as now published, bringing 
the work down to the close of the Danish 
conquest. When he laid down bis pen 
for the last time he had not sufficient 
strength remaining to read over the pas- 
sage he had last written. ‘‘Now I am 
weary, | can work no more,” said he, 
and so he laid down his life and his task 
together. Years before, while listening to 
some light talk on the epitaphs men might 
win he had said half playfully: ‘‘1 know 
what men will say of me: ‘He died 
learning.’ The unconscious prophecy 
was fulfilled.— New York Observer. 


Mission Statistics. 


At the outset of 1886, the religious 
condition of the race is about as follows; 
Total, 1,500,000 ,000, one-third nominal- 
ly Christian; of whom about 365,000,000 
are Romish, Greek, and Oriental, and 
135 000,000 Reformed; of the remaining 
1,000 000,000 about 10 000,000 Jews 
180,000,000 Mohammedans, 800,000,- 
000 Pagans We give round nombers, 

Of Cuina’s 300,000.000, 75,000 are in 
Christian communities; of India’s 250,- 
600 000, about 700,000; of Japan’s 35,- 
000,000. about 15,000; of Siam's 8,000 - 
000; 3000 of Turkey’s 20,000,000, 
100.000; of Persia’s 7,500,000, 5,000; 
of Africa’s 200,000,000, 600,000; Ameri- 
Can mizsion fields add 700,000, and the 
Isles of the Sea 400,000 more, identified 


with Christion ins'itutio.s; and so we 
hae a grand total of 2,600,000 who in 
the whole mi-e1on field are either converts 
or adherents of Christian churches. 

Now let us glance at comparative re- 
sults. Over one hundred organizations 
now in the field, with a working force of 
35.000; of these 3,000 ordained, and 
3,000 more lay workers and women, all 
from Christian lands; with 2,400 ordained 
natives, and 2,600 native teachers and 
helpers, What work can these 25,000 
workers show for the last reported year, 
1883-4? In all missions there 800,000 
living communicants, of whom the year’s 
net gain was 125,000! average of over 
three converts to each worker. The 
whole number of pupils in mission schools 
is not known, but, as in India alone it 
reaches 2,000,000, it is believed that the 
whole number would run into the millions, 

What has all Christendom done to 
effect such colostal results? Given in 
that sime year ten wmoillion dollars; or 
seven and a half cen's for each Protes- 
tant church member; and sent one out of 
every 22,500 of those members into the 
field; and distributed 6,000,000 copies 
of parts or entire copies of the Word 
of God in 250 tongues. 

And now what is the average cost of 
each convert in mission fields? All things 
brought into the estimate, it may reach 
eighty dollara; while the average cost of 
each convert in Christian lands exceeds 
$560—reven times as much. At the 
rame time Rev. R. G. Wilder the most 
caieful and accurate of our missionary 
statisticians, says that the percevtage of 
increase Of communicants in all missions 
is 19.71, over against 0.57 at home— 
thirty-five fold as great! If we judge 
the quality of these converts by their giv- 
ing, their average is $1.25 per year over 
against the 7 5-10 cents for Protestant 
Cor'istians at home. Two bundred labor- 
ers in the South Seas la'ely sent to the 
London Mirsionary Society $465, over 
$2 33 each; and 10,000 converts of Wes- 
leyan Mi-sions in Sierra Leone and the 
g ld coast, raised last year a jubilee fund 
of $75,000, or an average of seven and a 
half dollars each, instead of seven and a 
half cents.—Occident 


— 


Telling the Truth in School. 


Edward Everett Hale, ia a recent ad- 
dress, made an interesting statement 
concerning the Boston Latin School when 
he was one of its pupils, some fitty years 
ago. ‘‘I am quite sure,”’ he said, ‘‘that 
even cowardly boys of the school would 
have been more atraid to tell a lie than 
of any consequences of telling the truth.” 

He attributed ibis high tone, not to 
the discipline of the school, nor to the 
example of the teachers, but to the right 
feeling of the boys themselves. ‘‘It was 
atone given by the scholars,” he re- 
marks. . ‘It was a thing understood 
among them that a boy who would lie 
was a cowardly avd mean fellow, and, as 
such, was to be politely cut by bis fel- 
low-pupils until he bad learned better.’’ 

Boys are so susceptible to the public 
opinion of their school that it requires 
more courage than human nature ordinar- 
ily possesses for a boy to doeither wrong 
or right against it. Hence the anxious 
solicitude of good teachers to get the 
public opinion of their schools sound and 
rational. 

Dr. Arnold, who attached more im- 
portance to this than to anything else, 
was of the opinion that the elder boys ot 
a school usually set the fashion, both in 
morals and in manners, and he directed 
his best efforts to raising the tone of feel- 
ing in his highest class, 

‘(It is a shame to lie to Arnold,” said 
one of his pupils once, ‘‘for he always be- 
lieves us”; which shows that his efforts 
were succeseful. 

Probably Dr. Hale has amore vivid 
recollection of the boys of the Latin 
School fifty years ago than he has of the 
teachers. Yet the common experience 
points to the conclusion that, in this mat- 
ter of telling the truth, the influence and 
tact of the teachers are all-important. 
Under a skillful teacher, every recitation 
is a lesson in truth-epeaking, and the in- 
tercourse of every day a progress towards 
simplicity and sincerity. 

Indeed, a good teacher makes a good 
school, and a bad teacher makes a bad 
school; but both good and bad are power- 
fully aided by their more ivfluential pua- 
pils.— Youth's Companion. 


In the eveniag, while 1 was reading 
prayers at Snowfields, 1 found such light 
and strength as I never remember to have 
had before. I saw every thought, as 
well as action or word, just as it was ris- 
ing in my heart, and whether it was 
right before God, or tainted with pride 
or selfishness. I never knew before (I 
mean not as at this time) what it was 
‘*to be still before God.” I waked by 
the grace of God in the same spirit; and 
about eight, being with two or three that 
believed in Jesus, I felt such an awe and 
tender sense of the presence of God, as 
greatly confirmed me therein; so that 
God was before me all the day long. I 
sought and found Him in every place; 
and could truly say, when I lay down at 
night, ‘* Now | have lived a day.”—John 


Wesley. 


A recent writer in the Atlanta Consti- 
tution tells this story of Tiger Tail, the 
Seminole chief: ‘‘A sewing-machine 
agent drifted into his dominions one day, 
and set up a machine in Tiger Tail’s tent. 
The old chief, with great deliberation, 
watched him put it through ite paces. 
He then arose, brushed the agent to one 
side, and, seating bimself, adjusted his 
feet in the treadle. He started the 
wheel, and found that he could make it 
go. He sewed up one piece of cloth and 
down another, and then gravely and crit- 
ically examined hia work. At last he 
appeared tobe satisfied that it was all 
right. He then turned quietly to his 
wives, who had watched the proceedings 
with interest, and kicked them, one after 


another, out of his tent.”’ 


APrettyWoman’s Secret. 


Fear of discovery, when she resorts to 
false hair and dyes, is a source of con- 
stant anxiety to her. The very persons 
from whom she most desires to hide the 
waning of her charms are the ones most 
likely to make the discovery. But there 
is no reason why she should not. regain 
and retain all the beauty of hair that was © 
her pride in youth. Let her use AYER’S 
HAIR VIGOR, and, not only will her hair 
cease to fall out, but a new growth will 
appear where the scalp has been denuded ; 
and locks that are turning gray, or have 
actually wn white, will return to their 
pristine freshness and brilliance of color. 
AYER’S HAIR VIGOR cures 


Hereditary Baldness. 


GEORGE MAYER, Flatonia, Texas,was 
bald at 23 years of age, as his ancestors 
had been for several generations. One 
bottle of HAIR V1GOR started a growth of 
soft, downy hair all over his scalp, which 
soon became thick, long, and vigorous. 


Hair Vigor 


is not a dye, but, by healthful stimulation 
of the roots and color glands, speedily 
restores to its original color hair that is 


Turning Cray. 


Mrs. CATHERINE DEAMER, Point of 
Rocks, Md., had her hair sudden! 
blanched by fright, during the late civil 
war. AYER’S HAIR VIGOR restored it 
to its natural color, and made it softer 
clossier, and more abundant than it had 
been before. 


Scalp Diseases 


Which cause dryness, brittleness, and fall- 
ing of the hair, dandruff, itching, and 
annoying sores, are all quickly cured by 
AYER’S HAIR VIGOR. It cured HERBERT 
Boyp, Minneapolis, Minn., of intoler- 
able Itching of the Scalp; J. N. Car- 
TER, JR., Occoquan, Va., of Scald 
Head; Mrs. D. V. 8. LOVELACE, Love- 
laceville, Hy, of Tetter Sores; Miss 
BESSIE H. BEDLOE, Burlington, Vt., of 
Scalp Disease and Dandruff. Tor- 
pidity of the roots of the hair, which, if 
neglected, may result in incurable bald- 
ness, is readily cured by AYER’s HAIR 
Vicor. As 


oilet Luxury 
AYER’s. HAIR ¥IGOR has no equal. It 
is colorless, cleanly, delightfu y per- 
fumed, and has the effect of making the 
hair soft, pliant, and glossy. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


AMERICAN 


ESTABLISHED i246 


The most popular Weekly newspaper devoted 
toscience, mechanics, engineering discoveries, in- 
ventions and patents ever published. Every num- 
ber illustrated with splendid engravings. This 
publication furnishes a most valuable encyclo ia 
of information which no person should be without. 
The popularity of the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN is 
such that its circulation nearly equals that of all 
other papers of its class combined. Price. $3.20 a 
ear. Discount toClubs. Sold by all newsdealers. 
UNN & CO., Publishers, No. 361 Broadway, N. Y. 


Munn & Co. have 
ATENTS, 
® Eight years’ 


practice before 
the Patent Office and have prepared 
more than One Hundred Thou- 
sand applications for patents in the 
United States and foreign countries. 
Copy-rights, 


Caveats, Trade-Marks, 
Assignments, and al! other papers for 
securing to inventors their rights in the 
United States, Canada, England, France, 
Germany and other foreign countries, pre- 
pared at short notice and on reasonableterms. 

Information as to obtaining patents cheer- 
fully given without charge. and-books of 
information sent free. Patents obtained 
through Munn & Co. are noticed in the Scientific 
American free. The advantage of such notice is 
well wager by all persons who wish to dis- 
pose of their patents. 

Address MUNN & CO.. Office SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN, 361 Broadway, New York. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING, 


ROSES 


ur reat Specialty is 
OSES. all sizes and prices, The 
Latest Novelties and Finest Tested Sorts e deliver 


Strong Pot Plants safely by mail, at all Post Offices. 
SPLENDID VARIETIES $1 
Your Choice, all labeled, for s 


16 for $23 40 for #5. Alsoother Varie- 
according to value 


OSE CUL- 
Rose 


WFE 


—— 


STRATE ANE 


NVA. 


Will be mailed F REE to all applicants, and to customers of 
last year without ordering it. It contains about 180 pages, 
itlustrations prices, accurate descriptions and valuable 
irections for planting all varieties of VEGETABLE 
and FLOWER SEEDS, BULRS, etc. Invaluable 
to all, especially to Market Gardeners. Send for it. 

D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Michigan. 


INGINNATI BELLE OUNDRYCO 


SUCCESSORS-IN BELLS~- TO THE 


'BLYMYER MANUFACTURING CO 


CATALOGUE WITH TESTIMONIALS 
ELLS.CHURCH.SCHOOL.FIRE ALARM 


Illustrated caialogues on application to 


JAMES LINFORTH, 
General Agent for the Pacific Coast, 


116 Front St., San Francisco. 


McShane Bell Foundry 


Finest Crade of Bellis, 
Cuimes AND for CHURCHES, &c. 
Send for Price and Catalogue. Address 

- McSHANE co., 
Mention this paper. Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for OK 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms, ete. FULL 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 
p-15mar-lyr 


W.W. CHASE & CO. 


Commission, Wholesale and Retail 
Dealers in 


HAS 
GRAIN 
AT OLD £TAND, 


1912 MARKET STREET. 
San 


BELDING BROS. & CO.’S 


SPOOL, SKEIN, KNITTING 
AND EMBROIDERY 


MANUFACTURED BY 
CARLSON & CURRIER, 
585 Market street, - 


SILKS! 


Congregational Directory. 


AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. 


__ Secretaries—Walter M. Barrows, D. D., Rev. 
J. B. Clark. , 


Treasurer—Alexander H. Clapp, 
D. D, Superintendent California and Nevada— 
J. H. Warren, D. D. General Missionary 
Southern California—Rev, J.T. Ford. Finan- 
cial Agent—Stephen 8. Smith, office, 7 Mont- 
gomery avenue. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 


56 Reade St., New York. 
Secretary—Rev. M. E. Strieby. Treasurer 
—H. W. Hubbard, . Rev. W. CO. Pond, 
Agent, 940 Capp Street, 8. F. 


CALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION. 
(Auxiliary to the American Miss. Association. ) 
Rev. J. K. McLean, D.D., President 
Rev. W. OC. Pond, 436 Bartlett Street, San 
Francisco) Secretary; E. Palache, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 


Secretary—Rev. L. H. Oobb, D.D., 59 
Bible-House, N. Y. Treasurer—H. O. Pin- 
neo, 59 Bible House, N. Y. Sec. for Cali- 
fornia, Rev. W. C. Pond, 940 Capp 8t., 


San Francisco. 


AMERICAN BOARD O. F. M. 
Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Boston. 
Secretaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D; Rev. 

E. K. Alden, D.D., Rev. Judson Smith, D.D 
Treasurer—Langdon §. Ward. Rev. Wm. 
Kincaid, District Secretary, 39 Bible House, 
New York. E. P. Flint, Financial Agent, 
Safe Deposit Building, corner California 
and Montgomery, San Francisco, Cal. 


CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY. 
Congregational House, Boston. 

Treasurer—E. Lawrence Barnard, Esq., 
Cong. House, Boston. Geo. P. Smith, Agent. 
Rev. Albert E. Dunning, General and 
Sunday-School Secretary. Pacific Agency, 
757 Market Street, San Francisco. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATES. 
President—Stephen 8. Smith, No. 7 Mont- 


gomery avenue. Secretary and Treasurer— 
James E. Ager, 508 Clay street, San Francisco 


NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION. 
112 W. Washington St., Chicago. 

President—Rev. F. A. Noble, D.D.; Secre- 
tary—Rev. Charles R. Bliss; Treasurer— 
W. H. Hubbard, 387 LaSalle avenue, Chi- 
cago; District Secretary—Rev. A. E. Winship, 
Boston. 

BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 

Young Men’s Christian Association, 232 Sut- 
ter street. H.J. McOoy, Secretary. 

Young Women’s Christian Association, 539 


Howard street. Miss A. A. Healt, Superin- 
tendent. 


Pins 


THE GRAND UNION HOTEL. 
Opp. Granp CENTRAL Deport, N. Y. Crry. 
FFERS TRAVELERS and families—arriving, or 

leaving the city for business or pleasure, or to 
visit Saratoga, Long Branch, White Mountains, or 
other Summer Resorts—superior accommodations. 

All improvements. European plan. Over 600 eie- 


gantly furnished rooms, fitted up at an expense of 
ne Million Dollars. One dollar and upwards per 


day. chly furnished suites for families, and ele- 
gantly Arranged rooms for dinner parties for ten and 
upwards. Cuisineof superior merit. The Restau- 


rant and Cafe supplied with the best, at moderate 
pr'ce. Toilet and Baggage Rooms for ladies and 
gents, where coats, valises and parcels can be left 
free. Families can live better for less money at the 
Grand Union Hotel than at any other first-class hotel 


in the city. 
_ —ae"Guests’ baggage taken to and from this hotel 


free, and $3 carriage hire is saved by stupping at this 


PATENTS 


obtained, and all business in the U. 8. Patent 
Office, or in the Courts, attended to for MOD- 
ERATE FEES. 

We are pee the U. 8. Patent Office, en- 
gaged in PATENT BUSINESS EXCLUSIVELY 
and can obtain patents in less time than those 
remote from WASHINGTON. 

When model or drawing is sent we advise as 
to patentability free of charge; and we make NO 
CHARGE UNLESS WE OBTAIN PATENT. 

We refer here to the Post Master, the Su 
of the Money Order Div., and to officials of 
U. 8. Patent Office. For Circular, advice, 
terms, and reference to actual clients in your 


Hotel. 


| own state or county, address 


C. A. SNOW & CoO., 


Opposite Patent Orrice, Wasuinaton, D. O.. 


nov2-tf 


MORSE 


Photograph Gallery 


THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 


826 Market St., - San Francisco, 


Copying and enlarging pictures in Orayon, 
Pastel, India Ink, Water Dalene. 


Sexe Types and Sun Pearls a specialty. 


Fairbanks’ Scales, 


FAMILY USE. 
ALL SIZES. 


FAIRBANKS & HUTCHINSON 


401 MAREET ST., S. F. 


03” For sale by all hardware dealers* 
Jan1-tf 


W. Griswold 


....- Has removed to .... 


1101 VAN NESS AVE., COR. GEARY 8T. 


ALEX. FLOOD, 
Carpenter & Builder. 


OFFICE AND STORE FITTING. 


Jobbing Promptly Attented to, Etc. 
80 GEARY S8T., SAN FRANOISOO, OAL. . 
2lnov-lyr 
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THE PaciFic: San FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Wepnespay, Marcy 10, 1886. 
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SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Taxe Orrer. — Any 
person sending us $7.50, with three new 
mames, shall receive four copies of Tur Pa- 
for one year. Pactric is not 
published to make money or pay salaries, 
but solely to help on our Master’s work. If 
you are not a subscriber, send your address, 
apd pay $2.50 at any time within three 
months. It will pay you and yours well, 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 10, 1886. 


This day is Ash Wednesday, the be- 
ginning of the Lenten fast, observed with 
much punctiliousness in some of the rit- 
ualistic churches of Christendom. It 
comes later than usual, because Kaster 
day {which it precedes by forty days) oc- 
curs fhis year at the farthest possible 
date. ‘We hope that, both in the Epis- 
copi! and the Roman churches, special 
services will mingle with the regular ones 
from the first day to the last, with a very 
defisi'e purpose in view, toward the 
planting and_ invigorating of the life of 
religion in the soul. These churches will 
thas bring their congregations largely 
into harmony with the churches of the 
city which are uniting their endeavors for 
the speedy renovating of human charac- 
ters and the saving of men’s souls, 
W hat better could we seek ? 


There is one lesson taught by the ca- 
reer of such a man as John B. Gough, 
which we have not seen anywhere drawn 
out; namely, that, in attempting the re- 
covery and reform of young men who 
have fallen into dissipation, we do not 
know how great a good we may possibly 
be coing, to the church and the world, 
as well as tothe individual. At the first, 
Gough was not a specially promising 
subject of reform. He gave few more 
sigus of usefulness and greatness than 
many another man has, in a like situ ition. 
His life and work, therefore, afford a 
wonderful encouragement to all temper- 
ance reformers; especially to that class of 
them who seek to re-enforce all the other 
motives to sobriety with the distinctively 
Christian motive. When the love of 
Christ constrains, what changes may not 
be wrought. 


Tae register of the University of Cal- 
ifernia for 1885-86 is a closely printed 
pamphlet of 156 pages, and exhibits 
fully the work doing at Berkeley. The 
new President, EK. L. Holden, is taking 
hold with vigor. There are this year in 
the Academic Senate fifty-eight members. 
Of these forty-one are professors, on2 is 
Dean of the Law Faculty, one a lecturer, 
thirteen are instructors, and two are a3- 
sistants. Of assistants, demonstrators 
and other officers not members of the 
Academic Senate, there are thirty-eight. 
Tere were in the University during the 
firet term of the present academic year 
11 graduate students, 232 undergrad- 
uate students, 136 students in law, 54 
stadents in medicine, 37 students in den- 
tistry, 46 students in pharmacy, making 
atotal of 513 in the University. The 
library contains over 28,000 volumes. — 


The evangelist, the Rev. Dr. Munhall, 
will probably reach this city next Satur- 
day, and begin his labora here the day 
following. Most of the evangelical 
churches will unite with him in the en- 
deavor to freshen and deepen the interest 
of the masses of our city in the matter of 
vital religion. No well-wisher of our 
people’s good will object to such a move- 
ment, and every earnest soul will lend it 
‘all the aid in his power. Arrangements, 
general and specific, have been consider- 
ately and mutually effected, which, it is 
hoped, will prove happy and satisfactory, 
because successful. How obvious it is 
that all these things which are in the 
mature of prelimiuaries and machineries 
will prove of little avail without a spirit 
hearty and zestful, a labor constant and 
‘tireless, and a prayerfulness that stirs 
the deeps above and beneath—the wrest- 
lings of the mighty with the Mighty! 


What the prison-house is to morality, 
the hospital is to healthfulnees—the re- 
treat of those who have violated the laws 
of either department of life. A visit to 
the ‘‘retreat,’’ or a daily observation of 
‘those who are drifting in the direction of 
it, will convince any thoughtful person 
that we need more preventive medical 
teaching and practice, as truly as we 
need more preventive moral teaching and 
practice. It is the sorrow of a!l the wise, 
that so many of our youth are coming up 
‘te the activities of life so irreverent in 
feeling and so reckless in conduct, for 
lack of fit moral teaching. And it is 
the calamity of themselves and others 
that so many of our youths, of both 
eexes, are coming into life’s activities 
with shattered nerves and poor constitu- 
tions, because they have had no proper 
physiological instruction. Preventives, 


in morals and medicine—how much we 
meed them both! 


The opposition to any sort of ‘‘license”’ 
system is such, and the efficiency of 
‘thigh license’ is so uncertain, and the 
general usefulness of it so much doubted, 
that it may not be worth while to put 
forth so much effort as is required to se- 
cure a ‘‘high-license”’ enactment, for the 
sake of results likely to be so meager. 
Why not move in favor of a new ‘‘ex- 
cise measure in the interest of increased 
revenue’? This will ‘‘license” nobody. 
It will be a heavy tax on the liquor busi- 
ness, that may incidentally restrict it. 
The law should forbid the combining of 
the liquor traffic with any other. Who- 
ever engages in it should make it his 
sole business. And because the busi- 
ness is one that entails great loss and 
cost on the community, it should pay far 
more as excise than any other busineas, 
in order to repay, in part, the losses it 
occasions. B, 


An intelligent Chinaman, for many 
years a member of one of our Congrega- 
tional churches, informs us that nothing 
hurts the feeling of his countrymen more 
than to have any of our ministera and 
leading laymen entertain and express the 
opinion that they are slaves. He avers 
that there is no ground for any such as- 
sertion; that all the men whom he knows 
have come here of their own free will, 
and are as free to stay or go as any white 
laborer. He says the Christian Chinese 
and the attendants on our schools are not 
greatly affected by such statements when 
they are made by secular editors and the 
general run of agitators, but when they 
are made by Christian men who are their 
friends, they are, to use his own phrase, 
hurt, and the work among them and for 
them is hurt. Perhaps it might be well 
to rely somewhat more on the testimony 
of these well-known Christian brethren, 
and to regard more tenderly their self: 
respect. If they, or any considerable 
number, are really bondmen, it should 
seem as if they would know it and betray 
it. 


—* 


Right, justice, equity—these are great 
words in any world, and in our world 
should stand supreme. The proposition 
that no innocent man should be despoiled 
of his rights or his property (by violence 
or other illegality), without due recom- 
pense, will be universally admitted. 
Then it is certain that some adequate 
power should make the recompense and 
redress the wrong. And it follows, too, 
that there must exist some power whose 
duty it is to see that the right is enforced 
and justice done in every palpable in- 
stance of wrongful spoliation. Every 
city, if not every inferior community, 
should honor itself by promptly recom- 
pensing all losses caused by the irregular 
action or violence of its own people, or 
any part of them; and the State should 
see that it is done, or shoulder the bur- 
den iteelf; or, if the transaction is outside 
of any State organization, the Uuited 
States Government should see that the 
wrong is recompensed and the injury re- 
dressed. What if there be no treaty 
stipulation or legal enactment that binds? 
It matters little. Equity, right, justice 
and honor are not creatures of legislation. 
They stand forever. The State, the na- 
tion, that does not live up to them dis- 
honors itself and goes daft. 


The Year Book for 1886 has come to 
hand. We wish it could have been here 
six weeks earlier. We hope that the breth- 
ren whose duty it is to make the returns 
will soon learn to be exact and prompt. 
We are sorry to see that California ie 
among the States that are behind in the 
payment of dues. We are gratified with 
the general excellence of the statistics. 
We are pleased with the special features 
of this number of the Year Book. We 
are thankful to the compilers for their 
diligence and painstaking. Some items 
of information follow: Number of 
churches io the United States, 4,170; in- 
crease in 1885, 78. Number of mem- 
bers, 418,564; increase of members in 
1885, 17,015. Number of pupils in Sun- 
day-schools, 510,339; increase in 1885, 
31,977. Benevolent contributions for 
the year, $1,700,235; increase in 1885, 
$176,311. Home expenditures (some 
States not reported), $4,567,832; in- 
crea3e (so far a3 reported) in 1885, $684, - 
626. Number of students in theological 
seminaries, 366; increase from previous 
year, 44. The value of all the houses of 
worship in the United States is estimated 
at $24,607,476. The invested funds ex- 
ceed the church debts by $725 372. The 
estimate of Congregational ministers. 
churches and members for all the world 
is: Churches, 11,780; ministers, 10,- 
893; members, 1,204,099. Some of the 
international contrasts are these: In 
North America the membership is 410,- 
000; in South America, 460. In Eng- 


land there are 3,325 churches, in Russia. 


2, inGermany 1. The membership of 
Congregational churches in missionary 
lands— Africa, China, India, Japan, 
Mexico, Polynesia, Turkey and the West 


: Indies—is about 115,000, 


coast. 


Boycotting of the Heathen. 


Boycotting is a common practice 
among the heathen. In the district of 
Madura, in Southern India, there is a 
village where the land is owned largely 
by a caste of people called ‘‘Thavars.” 
This caste is made up of robbers. They 
have for servants, or wage-people, an- 
other caste called “Pallars,”some of whom 
are disposed to be Christians. But the 
masters are afraid if these servants 
should become Christians they would not 
be so respectful, and would think more of 
their rights; they might, also, report the 
robberies to the missionary, and that 
would bring punishment from the author- 
ities. So the missionaries have not been 
able to get a spot of land for a prayer- 
house. Even the Pallar who owns a 
piece of land will not allow it to be rent- 
ed; for, if the house were to be used for 
such a purpose, it would, some dark 
night, be burned. In another village a 
prayer-house was begun on property own- 
ed by a Brahmin. The officials stopped 
it, The case was taken to the police, 
and they said the Christians should pro- 
ceed. But the man who leased the land 
was afraid, for he knew that the village 
head men had a hundred ways of pun- 
ishing him. A hundred sheep might 
wander into his cotton, or cows into his 
corn, or fire might break out, or his cow 
might suddenly die. 


We have been accustomed to regard 


our best American life as lifted a degree 


or two above such a procedure. It 
might do for heathen, but not for us. 
But now we are getting down fast to the 
level which we have affected to pity or 
despise. The very knights of our mod- 
ero chivalry propose to reduce this busi- 
ness to a science, and to engage in it on 
continental scale, and to make of it a fine 
art. There is not a particle of doubt 
that the American, if he undertakes this 
sort of thing, can organize it into a for- 
midable inquisition. But, for decency’s 
sake, let him not pose any longer as a 
Christian and a freeman, and despise 
others whom he calls heathen. Indeed, 
is it not about time for men who aye not 
known to have any religion, and who, 
every day they live, show the most fla- 
grant disrespect to the vital Christianity 
of their country—is it not quite time for 
them to be a trifle more reticent in fram- 
ing resolutions and making speeches and 
editorials in which they picture the evils 
that paganism is bringing upon our coun- 
try? Their fellow-men, who know their 
real sentiments and practice, cannot be 
profoundly moved. It is a poor way to 
expel heathenism by doing as the heath- 
endo. And as for cant, this is it. 


A little more than thirty years ago 
there were about thirty young men in 
Sacramento who have, in various ways, 
distinguished themselves. One of these 
was the late Hon. M.S. Latham, who 
was Collector of this port under Presi- 
dent Pierce, and who took pride in show- 
ing his receipt (framed and hung up in 
his office) from the Secretary of the 
Tieasury at the close of his term, certi- 
fying to the fact that, as Collector, 
in transmitting hundreds of thousands, he 
had overpaid the treasury several cents. 
(This was in striking contrast with the 
unsatisfactory settlements of previous 
Collectors.) Aud now comes Ool. A. 
Andrews, another of the number, who 
was recently Commissioner to the New 
Orleans exposition, proud with the pos. 
session of the Controller’s receipt for 
$2,621.50, being the amount unexpend- 
ed of the appropriation of $10,000 made 
by the State, his vouchers of expensea 
having all been approved and his ac- 
counts with the State having been found 
to be correct. We do not know of an- 
other State’s Commissioner who has re- 
turned anything to the treasury. We 
are gratified, not only by what the State 
achieved under him at the exposition, 
but also by the ability, accuracy and 
honor of the Commissioner himself. 


— 


One of the Eastern religious papers (it 
is assuring that there is only one) has 
said that, in the matter of the expulsion 
of the Poles by the Pruesian ‘‘Landtag,”’ 
exactly the same principle is involved as 
in the Chinege expulsions on the Western 
Bat there have been no acts of 
expulsion passed by any legislative body 
on the ‘‘Western coast’’—no deliberate 
action of the sort taken by any deliber- 
ative assembly. There have been only 
the irregular doings of voluntary gather- 
ings, acting outside of the law and the 
legal authorities. Probably the majority 
of our people are not in favor of the go- 
ing away of all the Chinese now here, in 
any way; certainly not by violent expul- 
sion. Whatever the wise majority shall 
agree upon will be done legally and prop- 
erly, and with all the humanities possible. 
This matter of removing the Chinese al- 
ready here is a different one, manifestly, 
from that of forbidding any others to 
come, and we must not confound the two 


| questions. 


Senator John F. Miller died at his 
home in Washington, D. C., last Mon- 
day afternoon. His death was hardly 
unexpected, as he has been very danger- 
ously sick for months. He made a brave 
fizht for life, and seemed hopeful, and 
to inepire hope of his recovery in others, 
until the last. He was born in Indiana, 
in 1831. When 18 years old he was 
studying law. In 1853 he came to Cal- 
ifornia. In 1860 be had returned to In- 
diana, and was elected State Senator. 
When the war began he entered it as 
Colonel on Governor Morton’s staff. He 
was a brave officer, fought hard, and 
was severely wounded, loosing an eye 
and carrying the bullet in his head for 


years. In 1865 he was brevetted Ma- 
jor-General. He returned that year to 
Ualitornia. President Jobnson appoiat- 


ed him Collector of Customs at this port. 
He made a large fortune in the Alaska 
trade. Ia 1881 he was elected United 
States Senator, succeeding Hon. Newton 
Booth. He has served his State and 
the nation creditably in that high office. 
To-day he is mourned by all classes, as 
he was a man generally and deservedly 
respected and beloved. 


— 


We give, on our second page, the ser- 
mon by Rev. M. Willett on the Chinese, 
preached at Santa Cruz, February 21st. 
The telegram in regard to it published in 
our daily papers of February 22d is mis- 
leading. Read this. excellent sermon, 
and learn what our good brother does 
say on this very important eubject. 


‘Stewardship. 


BY REV. DR. A. L. STONE. 


When we use the term ‘‘steward” or 
**stewatdship’ as expressive of a practi- 
cal relation and a specific duty on our 
part toward those in need whom we may 
aid and bless, our first and most natural 
conception of such beneficence is, per- 
haps, the charity that relieves some type 


-of physical want. We feel called upon, 


by our larger pecuniary capacity, to give 
bread to the hungry, to furnish clothing 
to the vaked, to provide shelter for the 
houseless and homeless, employment for 
the unoccupied laborer, medical skill and 
care and competent nursing for the sick, 
and, generally, to meet such natural des- 
titution in all the domain of flesh and 
sense with the supplies which our larger 
means enable us to bestow. ‘To look 
without response upon such experience 
and variety of suffering, which we could 
alleviate or remove by the generous and 
compassionate appropriation of the com- 
petent funds with which we are entrust- 
ed, would be a forgetting or denial of our 
stewardship and its fraternal obligation. 
It would be shutting our hand tight 
againet the needy, and looking coldly and 
unfeelingly upon the destitute, and keep- 
ing or expending for our own enjoyment 
and comfort that which was committed to 
us for charitable distribution. 

But there is quite a range of helpful 
relief outside the sphere thus suggested, 
in which the exercise of personal charity 
carries with it an aspect of special kind- 
ness and friendliness, and which is quite 
practicable to those whose pecuniary cap- 
ital is wanting. 

I am not thinking now of the large 
movements of Christian benevolence, in 
giving the gospel to the destitute, and 
sending out the light of revelation to the 
dark lands and homes of earth, but of 
pleasant bounties in the familiar fellow- 
ship of domestic and social life. 

We are in contact with one whose in- 
formation in regard to some matter of 
deep iuterest or great importance to him is 
inadequate to his exigency, or, perhaps, 
merely to his comfort. Our eyes are 
more widely open. We see the way 
clearly, where he halts and stumbles. 
We can walk along in miserly silence, or 
we can speak the few words that will 
clear up the existing obecurity and guide 
the wanderer. Shall we keep our lips 
sealed, or shall we be stewards of intelli- 
gence, and communicate of our wealth to 
this poverty? 

We find one of our intimates despond- 
ent under some cloud in his sky. It 
darkens his day. It seems to him to car- 
ry in it the elements of a destroying tem- 
peat, to be discharged upon his head, 
and his heart quivers in painful forebod- 
ing. Our mood, on the contrary, is a 
cheerful one. Our heart is the pavilion 
of hope. We look out with elastic con- 
fidence upon the features of earth and 
sky. Wecan, if we will, speak words of 
hope to our companion. e can cheer 
up his epirit by presenting to his vision 
that which paves our onward way in 
brightness. Shall we be stewards of such 
a royalty to bis destitution? 

In another, courage may be wanting 
to face some issue toward which he is ad- 
vancing. He may look forward timidly, 
and go forward trembling. Our nerves 
are steady, and our spirit fearless. That 
which sustains us in such an habitual at- 
titude—can we not impari? By word, 
and look, and contagious example, let us 
endeavor to inepire our friend with bold- 
ness to meet all antagonism. 

Some actual suffering and sorrow 
brood one whom we know and love. It 
seems as though be would wilt and sink 
under such an affliction. He does not 
try to match bimself against such adver- 
saries, but weakly yields to the pressure. 
We have, under whatever evil, a fund of 
patience and endurance. We cheer our 
souls with the “anticipation of change, 
and bear what is laid upon us without a 
mormur. With look, and word, and 
tone, let us raliy our fainting brother, 
that he may stand up straight under 
trouble, and find such experience the 
nureery of strength. 

So. we may be able to impart strength 
in weakness of purpose, sympathy in 
grief, light in obscurity, and, generally, 
all the elements of a victorious manhood, 
to those whose pathway is beset. Hav- 
ing such treasures to draw from, let us 
not keep them locked up from our com- 
panions and fellow-pilgrims, but freely 
and cordially exercise a gracious steward- 
ship for the relief of those in need. 


Working Women. 


[From a sermon by Dr. Barrows in the First 
Church. | 

The need of the working women is to 
be seen in the anti-social attitude respect- 
ing them. Here egain we recur to the 
Biblical precept found in the history of 
Ierael, as the basis of the proposition and 
its discussion. As a matter of fact, the 
thing aimed at in the Old Testament 
ideas was to train up out of a condition 
of servitude and low social grade the 
families, and especially the women, of 
these days. ‘There is in the I[sraelitish 
idea a “‘social missionary righteousness, 
or righiness,” by which each one, in his 
different sphere and condition, connected 
himself with his neighbor. It is just at 
this point that the working classes, the 
middle classes, need especial aid. None 
need it as much as the working women. 
A man—no matter if he is poor and dis- 
turbed by untoward circumstances—can 
find relief in strolling into the aesociations 
aruund him, and they are open to him 
from various causes. He can go after 
that social helpfulness among his fellows 
which is so needful to courage in this 
world’s battle. But the working woman 
cannot go after it. If she ever receives 
this cheer, somebody who can do it must 
carry it to her. There are scores and 
hundreds of working women in this city 
to-night who see no one of those capable 


of breaking down the anti-social partition. 


between them and others. How many 
in this thriving city think of them from 
morning till night? How many days are 


ever made a little less dark by the en- 


trance across the threshold of those whose 
coming would be as meat and drink to 
these weary hearts for months? There 
are so many social laws against it—so 
many barriers that prevent it—so much 
ennui of interest—that render this a for- 
gotten thing from year to year. 

My friends, it will be a great gain 
when the ‘‘staring and artificial blossoms 
of custom” give place to ‘‘living petals 
woven in nature’s human workshop,” 
folded by tender skill and glancing in the 
sunshine of social interest and helpful- 
ness for the working women of the pres- 
ent day. It is a great mistake to sup- 
pose that all our offices are to be directed 
chiefly to the sick and incapable. I 
do not underrate that or ignore it. I| 
emphasize the necessity of these things, 
rather. 

But there is another greatly suffering 
field, unoccupied as yet to any large ex- 
tent. It is the interest in and quiet so- 
cial helpfulneas for the (middle-class 
working woman. It is not money, char- 
ity, pity, they need so much asa remov- 
ing of the anti-social barrier—a coming 
into sympathy with them—an associa- 
tion which affords them cheer—an inter- 
est which calls out their confidence as 
well as their gratitude. Consider it a 
moment. Suppose you, my more favor- 
ed friend—you who are the ladies of an 
upper grade in society-—should live for 
months and years without the helpfulness 
of acheering word or an encouragiwg 
voice. Suppose no one ever aided your 
spirit by a word of congratulation or af- 
fection. Suppose you learned never to ex- 
pect such things, and crept to your weary 
work, not co much by any fear of not earn- 
ing a livelihood as the absolute loss of those 
encouragements whjch every soul feels 
the need of. How would you conduct 
youreelf under these circumstances? Nay, 
you would find life a very different thing 
from what it is to you to-night. Put 
yourself in the working woman’s place 
for one month and you would vow eter- 
palenmity to every hindrance to your 
relief and helpfulness for her. Many 
of these working women have kn>wa 
better days, as happy and hopeful as 
the most prosperous about them. Tho 
transfer of positions is no easy one, and 
brings a ping which lasts. We are in 
favor of all institutions which supply hu- 
man needs and relieve suffering. We 
look with delight upon the effort of the 
Girls’ Union and the Young Woman’s 
Ubristian Association in their noble 
work. God bless them in it, for this 
very point we are insisting upon in this 
discussion is prominent in their grand 
and successful endeavor. 

But we plead especially with you who 
are the woman of more favored circum- 
stances—for this belongs to you far more 
than any one else; we appeal to you to 
meet and destroy this anti-social condi- 
tion, and reach—not with money or pecu- 
niary assistance, and least of all with 
perfunctofy pity, but with your own per- 
sonal, companionable womanhood—our 
working women, who need this recogni- 
tion more than money or consolation. 
They need a living person in the form of 
an unselfish and genuinely interested 
woman like yourself. They long for it 
with an unexpressed desire. Your coun- 
sel, your sympathy, your confidence, 
your strength, conference with you often 
touching matters important to her life- 
work, the encouragement in the scale of 
being which you could give her, your- 
self, this is what the working woman 
needs to day; not money, not pity, but 
yourself. Aye, she asks it of those who 
name the name of Christ, and have _pro- 
fessed to bear his spirit in the world. 
She asks it of those who, capable of ren- 
dering this service, can further by their 
association and remembrance alone all 
the other forces which may need to be 
perfected and set in motion for the work- 
ing woman’s advance. Ah, my dear 
friend, who, struggling and discouraged, 
sometimes feel that the fight ie too bit- 
ter and the day too long, God yet rules, 
and a better day shall dawn. Be faith- 
fal to him, whatever dark and winding 
pathway you may tread, well-nigh alone 
in your struggles and your sorrows. 
Drudgery and weariness are tranefigured 
by the glory of a Christ-like spirit. The 
midnight garden of sacrifice shall yet be 
changed for the mountain-top of rest. 


Mr. George Hemus and Mrs. Hamp- 
son, well-known evangelists, were re- 
cently married, and are now living in 
Los Angeles. 


Wome Missionary. 


Conducted by J. H. Warren, D. D. 


Office, No. 7 Montgomery Avenue. 


“Our Country.” 


ITS POSSIBLE FUTURE AND ITS PRESENT 
CRiSIS. 


This is a book of three hundred pages 
by Rev. Josiah Stroug, Cincinnati, O. 


The volume was prepared for the Ameri- 


can Home Missionary Society. Its main 
purpose is to lay before the Christian 


people of our country ‘‘facts and arga- 


ments showing the imperative need of 
home missionary work for the evangeliz- 
ation of the land.’’ Ono the cover he 
quotes from Emerson: ‘‘We live in a 
new and exceptional age. America is 
another name for Opportunity. Our 
whole history appears like a last effort of 
the divine providence in behalf of the 
human race.’’ The introduction is from 
the sweeping and masterly pen of Pro- 


fessor Austin Phelps, D.D. He says of 


it, however, ‘‘It needs no introduction 
from other sources than its own. Its 
great strength lies in its facts." We 
quote freely from the ‘‘introduction,” 


hoping thereby to direct the attention of 


Christian people to the study of the great 
question presented and ably discussed in 
this book. 

‘Fifty years ago our watchful fathers 
discerned it in their forecast of the future 
of the Republic. The wisest among 
them even then began to doubt how long 
the original stock of American society 
could bear the interfusion of elements 
alien to our history and to the faith of 
our ancestry. The conviction was then 
ofien expressed that the case was hope- 
lees on any theory of our national growth 
which did not take into account the eter- 
nal decrees of God. Good men were 
hopeful, only because they had faith in 
the reserves of might which God held se- 
cret from human view. 

‘‘Those now living, who were in their 
boyhood then, remember well how such 
men as Dr. Lyman Beecher of Ohio and 
Dr. Wm. Blackburn of Miseouri used to 
return from their conflicts with the mul- 
tiform varieties of Western infidelity, to 
thrill the hearts of Christian assemblies 
at the East with their pictures of West- 
ern greatness and Western perils. Those 
were the palmy days of ‘May Anniversa- 
ries.’ The ideas which the veterans of 
the platform set on fire and left to burh 
in our souls were three: The magnitude 
of the West in geographical area; the 
rapidity with which it was filling up with 
social elements, many of them bostile to 
each other, buat nearly all conspiring 
against Christian institutions; aad the 
certainty that Christianity must go down 
in the struggle if Eastern enterprise was 
not prompt in seizing upon the then pres- 
ent opportunity, and resolute in preoccu- 
pying the land for Cbrist. * * * 


‘*From that time to this the strain of 
appeal has been the same, but with ac- 
cumulating volume and solemuity of 
warning. The fate of our country has 
been in what Edmund Burke describes 
as ‘a perilous and dancing balance.’ Hu- 
man wisdom could at .no time foresee 
which way the scales would turn. Every 
day has been a day of crisis. Every 
hour has been an hour of splendid des- 
tiny. Every minute has been the ‘nick 
of time.” And this is the lesson which 
this volume emphasizes by an accumu- 
lated array of facts and testimonies and 
corollaries from them, the force of which 
can scarcely be overstated. Fifty years 
of most eventful history have been pilin 
up the proofs of our national peril, till 
now they come down upon us wiih the 
weight of an avalanche. Such is the 
impression which the argument here elab- 
orated will make upon one who comes to 
it as a novelty, or in whose mind the 
facts have become dim. 

*‘One is reminded by it of the judg- 
ment which has been expressed by almost 
all the great generals of the world, from 
Julius Cesar to General Grant, that in 
every decisive kattle there is a moment 
of crisis on which the fortunes of the day 
turn. The commander who seizes and 
holds that ridge of destiny wins the vic- 
tory. The conflict for the world’s salva- 
tion partakes of the same character. 
And the facts and their corollaries mass- 
ed together in this book show that no- 
where is it more portentously true than 
in this country. Our whole history is a 
succession of crises. Our national salva- 
tion demands in supreme exercise certain 
military virtues. Vigilance in watching 
opportunity, tact and daring in seizing 
upon opportunity, force and peraistence 
in crowding opportunity to its utmost of 
possible achievement—these are the mar- 
tial virtues which must command suc- 
cess. 

‘This volume presents, also, with a 
power which can scarcely be exceeded— 
for it is the power of the simple facts— 
the truth that Christian enterprise for the 
moral conquest of this land needs to be 
conducted with the self-abandonment 
which determined men would throw into 
the critical moment in the critical battle 
of the critical campaign for a nation’s 
endangered life. What the campaign in 
Pennsylvania was to the civil war, 
what the battle of Gettysburg was to 
that campaign, what the fight for Ceme- 
tery Hill was to that battle, such is the 
present opportunity to the Christian civ- 
ilization of this country. 

‘Turn whichever way we will—South, 
West, North, East—we are confronted 
by the same element of crisis in the out- 
look upon the future. Everything seems, 
to human view, to depend on present and 
dissolving chances. Whatever can be 
done at all must be done with speed. 
The building of great States depends on 
one decade. The nationalizing of alien 
races must be the work of a period which, 
in @ nation’s life, is but an hour. The 
elements we work upon and the elements 
we must work with are fast precipitating 
themselves in fixed institutions and con- 
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. acter. Nothing will await 
dilatory policy. N othing is tolerant 

ent enterprise. 
of this can be obtained 

the Society's rooms, Bible House, 
:, York, at the bare cost of manufact- 
valued friend of the cause in the 
sae as we are told, having, by liberal 

ft enabled the Society to secure to 
Mr. Strong the time epent upon, the 
© 


book. 


Religious ‘Jutelligense. 


Pacific Coast. 


There was a large gathering at the 

onday Club at its last meeting. Rev. 
Dr. Beckwith presented a very interest- 
review of recent local evangelistic 
The subject at the next meeting 
il be ‘‘What is the Duty of the 
Churches Concerning the Liquor Traf- 
go” It will be presented by Rev. 
George Morris. 

SpecraL N oTIcE.—The meetings of the 
Congregational Monday Club will be held 
pereafter in Parlor A, Palace Hotel, at 
1:30 M. 

At the First church, in this city, 
twelve were received to membership last 
Sibbath. In the evening Rev. Dr. Bar- 
-ows lectured on ‘‘Workingwomen and 
Their Needs.” 

“Tne Neglected Vineyard, as Report- 
ed by Solomon, a Type of Spiritual Neg- 
lect,” was the subject of Pastor Noble’s 
germon la-t Sabbath morning. The evea- 
ing theme was ‘‘Outbreaks of Lawless- 


ness. 

“Tithes” and ‘*The Lord Working for 
Je’ were the topics of discourse at the 
Third church, where good congregations 
greeted the pastor. 

Last Sabbath was a day of special in- 
terest at the Green s‘reet church. The 
Sunday-school was large. The commu- 
nion was observed in the moraing, Rev. 
H. Macy preaching on ‘‘The Testimony 
of the Lord’s Table Itself.”” The evening 
subject was Danger Signals of His- 
tory.” 

Pastor Pond of Bethany church 
peached to the young folks on ‘‘The 
Greatness of Service,’’ and to the adults 
on ‘‘Geouine Humility.” By request, 
he preached in the evening on ‘Fixed 
Character Settles Destiny.” 

Dr. Holbrook preached at Olivet 
church on ‘‘Christians the Servants of 
Christ.” He has been engaged to sup- 
ply the pulpit through March, in the ab- 
sence of the pastor, Rev. Mr. Witter. 
He speaks of this as quite a promising 
field, and the population as rapidly in- 
creasing. 

Rev. A. L. Rankin supplied the pulpit 
of the Fifth Baptist church, in thia city, 
last Sabbath. His subject was ‘‘The 
Aggressive Character of Sin.” 

‘Daniel, aud Lessons from His Life,”’ 
a sermon to boys, was preached by Kev. 
Dr. McLean at the First church, Oak- 
land, Sabbath morning. The evening 
text was ‘‘Strive to enter in at the 
strait gate.” 

‘‘Nehemiah’s Faith and Wisdom” was 
the subject of discourse by Rev. W. 
rear at West Oakland. 


There was one addition to the Ply- 
mouth-avenue church, Oakland. A 
missionary service at nigbt considered 
the new African missions. 


Rev. A, S. Houston of Market-street, 
Oakland, preached to boys Sabbath 
morning. The evening theme was ‘‘ Woe 
unto Him that Striveth with His Mak- 
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er. 

The services at Golden Gate church 
were of deep interest. Dr. Dwinell 
preached a deeply impressive sermon, as 
did Rev. W. W. Scudder at night. The 
after-meeting was very precious. 

Rev. Professor Benton preached in the 
Alameda cburch Sabbath evening. 


At Park church, Berkeley, Pastor 
Bickford has commenced a series of dis- 
courses on ‘*The Prodigal Son.”’ 


Rev. Dr. Warren was at Martinez and 
Pacheco last Sabbath. 


There were three additions to the Ala- 
meda church last Sunday. 

At Santa Cruz last Sunday ten were 
received into church fellowsbip, six on 
profession and four by letter. 


One person was received into the Gey- 
serville church at its last communion. 


Rev. W. L. Jones of Cloverdate 
preached recently in Geyserville. 


Last Sabbath was a day of consider- 
able interest with the Vacaville church. 
There were two additions to the church. 
These were members of the Society of 
Friends, who, on being received, were 
baptized, and had their child baptized, 
also. 

A most hopeful work is in progress in 
South Vallejo, under the earnest labors 
of Pastor Jones and Rev. W. H. Tubb, 
who has given good help there. The 
pastor is expecting to leave very shortly 
for Louisiana, to some special work for 
awhile. 


Pastor Tade of San Mateo writes: ‘‘I 
feel like moving a rising vote of thanks 
for the clear, ringing words of J. C. H. 
in Tue PacrFic just received, on the 
‘Liquor Traffic.” In this matter, and 
every other, I desire to be on God’s side. 
This is a hard field. We are just start- 
ing a kindergarten, and have secured a 
thoroughly trained teacher.” 


In the Congregational church in Beni- 
cia gospel services have been held four or 
five evenings a week for three weeks 
past, in connection with the formation of 
a Y. M.C. Association. Very efficient 


help has been given by Mr. Mason, Mr. 
McOoy, Mr. Hesketh and Dr. Lane. 
A greatly increased interest in religion al- 
ready appears. -The Association starts 
with vigor, composed of some twenty-five 
young men, and more are giving their 
Dames to join. 


Rev. E. C. Oakley has resigned his 
pastorate in Tacoma, to take effect in 
May: 

SAN Lonenzo.—The parsonage erect- 


ed by the Union church of this place is at 


length completed, and the new minister, 
Rev. Charles D. Merrill, has entered 
upon its occupancy. It is of the modern 
cottage style, stands on the same lot as 
the house of worship, is nea'ly fenced in, 
the grounds are being planted with flow- 
ers and shrubbery, and, altogether, it is 
an addition to the place. When the 
Building Committee made their report 
recently, it was found there was a deficit 
of funds of a little over $200, and this 
was nearly all subscribed on the spot, 
and the whole amount raised in a few 
days. The labors of Rev. Dr. Holbrook 
for eighteen months, ending in December 
last, as pulpit supply resulted in an in- 
creased congregation, with entire har- 
mony in the Society. During last sum- 
mer the Society was visited by Rev. D. 
W. Poor, now of Philadelphia, under 
whose ministry the house of worship was 
erected in 1875, and who, seeing at once 
the need of a parsonage, inaugurated the 
movement for building one, heading the 
subscription list himself, followed by Dr. 
Holbrook, the latter of whom did much 
to interest the community in the work, 
and the result is a $2,000 home for the 
pastor. A surprise evening visit greet- 
ed the new minister and family soon af- 
ter their becoming settled in their home, 
and he bas begun his work with every 
prospect of a useful pastorate. The 
church and congregation embrace persons 
from a great variety of denominations, 
who act harmoniously together. There 
is no other church in the community, and 
no other is desired. The minister is 
paid monthly, and the society has always 
avoided a debt, and pledges itself to con- 
tinue to do so. Were is an illustration 
of union, which ought to encourage the 
people in other places to adopt a similar 
plan, and thereby secure one able and 
efficient society, in place of several weak- 
ly organizations. A. P. Q.: 
Mar. 1, 1886. 


OTHER DENOMINATIONS. 
PRESBYTERIAN.—Seventy persons join- 
ed the Los Angeles church at the last 
communion. Eleven persons have 
joined the San Bernardino church lately. 
CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIAN. — Rev, 
F. N. Cunniogham has been in Travers 
lately, soliciting money to erect a church 

edifice there. 


was duly dedicated with appropriate ser- 
vices last Sunday afternoon. The entire 
indebtedness, which is not large, has 
been subscribed for. Twenty-one con- 
versions have resulted in special meeting 
at San Lorenzo. Sixty conversions 
are reported in San Diego.— About 
forty persons will unite with the Santa 
Rosa charch. 


MetHopist SourH.—At Santa Rosa 
recently thirty-eight pereons have been 
received into the church and nineteen 
baptized. Many others are yet to be re- 
ceived. 

Bartist.-—The ninth year of Rev. S. 
B. Morse’s pastorate. Rev. J. H. 
Garnett of Dixon is preaching on ‘*The 


Possibilities, Perils and Promises of 
Youth.” The Emmanuel Baptist 
church of San Jose prospers. Six per- 


sons recently joined it. 


Y. W.C. T. U. 


The gospel temperance meeting at 4 
o'clock last Sunday, in Grand Central 
Hall, was remarkable. Mrs. Churchill 
spoke of her interest in these services, 
and wishes for them in future, as they 
have had in the past, the support of all 
Christian and temperance people. She 
then alluded to the centennial year, of 
the ground passed over, and of the proph- 
ecies for the cause. She brought us face 
to face with the foe, and spoke of the 
National Liquor League, which combines 
several local organizations. At their 
national meeting in Chicago, May 24, 
1882, the Chicago 7ribune reported one 
of their officers as saying: ‘*The probibi- 
tioa movement hag been a history of suc- 
cesses, and the conference was called to 
devise some means to stem the current of 
opposition to their legitimate business,” 
etc. In welcoming the delegatea to Chi- 
cago, Mayor Harrison said they were 
‘*the representatives of one of the most 
important interests of the country; that 
the liquor interest has $400,000,000 be- 
hind it; that the conference was called to 
take measures to protect its members 
against fanatics who were careless of the 
sacredness of personal rights.” She ask- 
ed mothers to look to their example, 
young men and maiders to shun the so- 
cial glass and all its allurements, voters 
to consider their ballots. The songs by 
Mr. Tobey, Mrs. Lipman and Mr. Coe 
intensified the good impressions. The 
meeting will be addressed on next Sun- 
day, at the same hour and place, corner 
Sixth and Market streets, by Rev. S. P. 
Johnston. Mrs. W. H. Pendleton and 
Mr. Irving will sing. All are invited. 


**l am off for New York to-morrow,” 
said a friend yesterday. ‘‘Send Tur 
Paciric to me for a month or two.” 
‘*And what do you pay for a first-class 
ticket?” ‘‘Thirty-three dollars.” Cheap 
enough, and makes us want to 
go, and then we don’t — not this 
cold month. We have too vivid 
recollections of dropping into New 
York from a sea voyage by Panama in 
1863, in March, and experiencing the 
very coldest weather. Didn’t we suffer 
amid the snow aud ice and cold, cutting 
winds! No, we will stay in this suony 
land, with its green fields and flowers. 
Two months later it would be fine. Bet- 
ter come this way than go East; and how 
many are coming! Many good people 
with money in their pockets; just the 
people we want. Said a gentleman, 
*‘Our church was really full last Sun- 
day with Hastern visitors.” 


Nineteen brewers and distillers are 


members of the new Parliament. 


Meruopist.—The West End church 


| tance. 


Travel by Land and Sea. 


BY MISS ADELAIDE DAUGHADAY.. 


[Epitors Paciric: I send you by this mail 
the continuation of the letter giving an ac- 
count of my visit to the home of the Aino 
(published in the issues of December 3lst 
and January 6th) and return trip.—A. D.] 

The momen'ous question of the hour 
was, ‘‘Shall the return be made by pack- 
pony or by basha (stage)?” 

Weighing carefully all the pros and 
cons, we finally pronounced in favor of 
the basha; as the tirezome jolt on a wood- 


en saddle for successive days, and the: 


danger and confusion arising when the 
horses take to biting each other along the 
line, were objections outweighing all the 
disadvantages of basha travel. From 
the high stage, of which my Japanese 
girl and myself were the only occupants, 
we looked down upon a small, ill-condi- 
tioned specimen of horseflesh, and I an- 
xiously inquired, **Will he be able to ac- 
complish eo long a journey?’ Upon re- 
peated assurances of his wonderful 
strength, speed and kindness of disposi- 
tion, we decided to venture, although 
‘harassed by doubts.” 

(The Japanese do not know how to 

treat horses, their method of “breaking 
in” being most cruel; afterward they 
overwork and underfzed them. Oa some 
of the experimental farms, however, they 
are beginning to adopt the Rarey sys- 
tem.) 
This sorry little animal alternately ex- 
cited our pity and indignation. His 
sentiments on the subject of hills were 
of the most positive character, and yet 
there was a constant succession of them 
to ascend or descend. He could not be 
persuaded by word or whip to keep the 
road, and several times very nearly 
overturned us intoa ditch. He shied at 
everything alongthe way, even once at a 
colt. Then did our driver belabor him 
and call him a baka (fool). Yet there is 
a great deal to be said in his defense. 
His strength was not sufficient for the 
task imposed on him, and he was render- 
ed nearly frantic by the attacks of an 
enormous gadfly, whose sting is like a 
bee, asI learned by experience. 


How I sighed for the jiorikisha of the 
South, so safe and pleasant, the motive 
power of which can be reasoned with 
when ‘‘rampageous,” and encouraged 
when exhausted. But for this ‘fly in 
the ointment,’’ the journey would 
been the perfection of traveling, as the 
weather was magnificent, and words fail 
to convey any just idea of the lonely 
grandeur of the scenery. 


There was one glory of the mountains, 
and another of the sea, and, stretching to 
these on either side of the road, was a 
luxuriant growth of wild flowers, all 
massed and tangled together. These 
were red and white roses, many varieties 
of lilies, asters, campanula, besides other 
old, and many new, acquaintances. In 
the spring, it is said, miles of this uncul- 
tivated land are covered with the white 
bloom of the lily of the valley. Some- 
times our way led through groves of oak, 
ailanthus, keaki (a species of elm), and, 
now and then a branch, prematurely 
scarlet, betokened the presence of a ma- 
ple. There was always an undergrowth 
of coarse grass, rank weeds, and an im- 
mense climber belonging to the hydran- 
gea family. 

For long hours at a time, the silence 
was unbroken, except by the deep mu- 
sical boom of the surf; yet, when draw- 
ing near au Amu, or mixed village, we 
were made aware of the fact by meeting 
Amos riding on horseback, with their 
legs crossed on their horaes’ necks, often 
guiding great droves of shoeless ponies 
from the wild pasture lands, to be cor- 
raled at the nearest village. One thing 
which immediately attracts attention on 
approachng an Ainu eettlement is the 
great number of bear skulls on high poles, 
near the houses, and, sometimes, a live 
bear, kept for a coming festival, is in a 
cage at the door. : 

The road was exceptionally good, as 
it was made for the Mikado, on the 


occasion of bis visiting this part of the. 


empire a short time ago. It was our 
good fortune to be following in the wake 
of royalty, stopping at the same hotels, 
and, in some instances, occupying the 
same room which he had used. Yet 
there were places where streams were to 
be forded, and rivers crossed in scows, 
while many bad holes in the sandy soil, 
caused by recent rains, led us to hope 
that we should reach the hotel where we 
were to spend the night before dark. B 

dint of: constant lashing, chirruping an 

drumming of the feet on the part of the 
driver, we succeeded. That night, gath- 
ering ‘‘the drapery of our couch” about 
us, which consisted of futon, in the form 
of a monster kimono with great flapping 
sleeves, and, sprinkling these and the 
mats liberally with insect powder, we 
“lay down to pleasant dreams.” In the 
morning, boiled eggs were served for 
breakfast. On the dainty little tray was 
one other dish, as an accompaniment to 
the eggs. Thinking how superior was 
the fine, white substance contained in 
this to the ordinary coarse, damp, native 
salt, I used a generous amount, but, 
upon tasting the eggs, found them stroaog- 
ly flavored with sugar. Tastes differ, 
so my Japanese girl enjoyed them alone. 
That night, as the level light of the sun 
was glinting through the trees, we were 
winding in and out among the mountains, 
where no other life was visible but our- 
selves. As we neared the edge of 
frightful precipices, and looked down 
deep gorges, and, occasionally, had to 
make the best of our way around fallen 
trees, we wondered if Mororan, our rest- 
ing-place for the night, could be gained 
before the fast coming darkness should 
be upon us. It was not. For anxious 
hours in the deep solicitade of that 
mountain | ga we slowly treaded our 
way round and round their steep, dark 
sides until, at last, late in the night, 
emerging from the gloom, we eaw a light, 
like a star of hope, twinkling in the dis- 
Mororan is charmingly situated 


on Volcano bay, whose crescent-shaped 
shore it followe. Ona high hill above 
the village stands a temple; beyond is 
an Ainu settlement. While at Mororan, 
walking on the beach, we saw an Ainu 
family floating by in a canoe. The fa- 
ther of the family, observing a foreigner, 
brought his boat to shore, and approach- 
ed me, extending his arms, waving them 
inward several times, and afterward 
stroking bis beard, which was mixed 
black and gray, and very long. This is 
their usual respectful ealutation. He 
spoke in Ainu in a remarkably soft, mu- 
sical voice, quite a contrast to the nasal 
tones of the Japanese. In reply to the 
question, ‘‘Can you speak Japanese?’ he 
replied in that language, and, striking his 
breast in a very dramatic manner, said, 
‘*The languages of men are different, but 
their hearts are all the same.” Then, 
ealuting me again with much natural 
grace and dignity, he turned away. 


What is to be the future of this peo- 
ple? Perhaps, as the Japanese rise in 
the scale of being, they may bear them 
up, also; but at present the outlook is 
very dark. The Japanese have the vir- 
tue (?) of very early rising; so, on the 
following morniog, breakfast was served 
at daybreak, and, soon after, the house- 
master, mistress, and nearly all the serv- 
ants, forming quite a procession, accom- 
panied us to the small steamer that 
crosses the mouth of Volcano bay, to the 
village of Mori, on the opposite shore, 
Each member of the train of atteodants 
being anxious to assist in carryivg the 
luggage, it was distributed among them, 
one carrying a bag, another a shawl, a 
third a lunch-box or umbrella. They re- 
mained during the bour we were com- 
pelled to wait, and, after we were fairly 
launched, stood, rep-atedly bowing their 
farewells. . The beautiful outline of the 
bay at this point, and the thick masses 
of shrubbery and trailers, completely 
hiding the hilly shore, the islands stud- 
ding the coast, made it a scene of sur- 
passing loveliness. 

Winds and waves were favorable, and 
we made good time. Mountains appear- 
ed and receded, some beivg pointed out 
as slightly active volcanoes; but, ever 
before us rose the sharp cone of Komono 
Taki, long eo familiar an object at Hako- 
date. Now, as we drew near it, and 
noted its constantly changing form, hue 
and general appearance, we found it dif- 
ficult to believe it to be our old acquaint- 
aace. The one sharp peak in time be- 
came two, with a stretch of level groand 
between, then a deep depression appear- 
ed near the summit, until, when directly 
opposite, we saw its true form and scar- 
red and crumbling sides, covered with 
red ashes, and realized what it really is 
—a burnt-out mountain, ‘‘majesty in 
ruins.’ Small jets of steam issued from 
many spots, and not a green leaf or blade 
of grass relieved the desolate grandeur of 
this stupendous ruin. Near its base 
nestle a chain of three lovely lakes, sur- 
rounded by a mass ot greenery. A very 
good Japanese hotel here is well patron- 
ized by Hakodate people and by tourists. 


Afier a voyage of more than four hours 
we climbed up by the projecting timbers 
of a long, unfiuished pier, and our bag- 
gage was thrown to us by the sailors. 
Not one of the many men on wharf and 
ship offered to assist the lady passengers; 
yet, once on terra firma, would, upon 
introduction, bave overwhelmed them 
with bows and set, polite phrases. 

So much of their courtesy is simply 
conventional and superficial! We often 
see Japanese men and women of both 
high and low degree traveling together 
on the trains. They converse pleasant- 
ly, smoke together, and laugh a great 
deal; yet, upon arriving at the station, 
as soon as the door is unlocked, the lords 
of society beat a hasty retreat, leaving 
the inferior sex to carry all the parcels 
and get down from what is, very often, 
a high step, unassisted. Thus, in many 
ways they indicate what they regard as 
the true position of woman. At Mori—a 
large, rambling, mean-lookiog village— 
we again ventured upon basha-riding, 
trusting our necks to the Jehu-like 
drivers, who constantly lash the plung- 
ing horses, and have a way of throwiog 
themselves io and out of the stage to the 
imminent risks of their own necks. 


We passed Nanai, another of the Gov- 
ernment experimental farms, and would 
have stopped to see the foreign crops and 
cattle if we had not felt so satisfied with 
what we had already seen at Sapporo. 
From an elevation we could see Hako- 
date Head, rising Gibralier-like against 
the horizon, apparently but a short die- 
tance before us; yet hours of constant 
riding intervened before, with a grand 
flourish of trumpets, we dashed iuto the 
main street of the city, scattering the 
people, frightening the children, and pro- 
voking a chorus of howls from the dogs. 
For many days the sunshine had been of 
the brightest, the air pure and invigorat- 
ing. Perbaps this fact made the suc- 
ceeding weather seem gloomier, if it be 
true that ‘‘sorrow’s crown of sorrow is re- 
membering happier things.’’ For three 
weeks it seemed as if the sun had de- 
serted the world. And such a down- 
pour of rain—it knows just how to rain 
in Hakodate — accompanied by high 
winds! Each day, as we saw what 
seemed to be solid sheets descending, 
converting the streets into canals, we 
said, ‘‘Surely, this cannot last long; the 
clouds must soon empty themselves at 
this rate.” Vague rumors were con- 
etantly arriving of and wrecks 
along the coast, 80, 
returo, steamers came and steamers 
went, but, as the storm was apparently 
“eoing on forever,” I dared not venture, 

At last, impatience triumphed over 
caution, and, embarking in a sampan, 
accompanied by some devoted beings 
who braved the horrors of seasickness, 
in order to bid the lonely traveler ‘‘God- 
speed” on the steamer’s deck, we set our 
faces toward the ship, that was to sail at 
an early hour of the morning. Late in 
the afternoon, instead, we were steaming 


cautiously from the harbor, as a fierce 


though anxious to’ 


s'orm had been raging all day, but then 
showed some signs of abatement. Be- 
yond the straits, and fairly out upon the 
open sea, we were at ils mercy; we 

pitched and rolled fearfully, while a suc- , 
cession of crashes denoted broken dishes 

and windows. We were sailing directly 

into a typhoon, but our captain, a gentle- 

man distioguished for vigilance and cau- 

tion, wisely ran away from it. With 

great difficulty, the steamer was put 

about, and, in the evening, we were 

again resting on the quiet waters of Ha- 

kodate Harbor, the great, dark headland 

looming up grandly, with a frioge of 

light around its base streaming from 

thousands of little homes. The next day 

a second attempt to leave was more suc- 

cessful, the wind having spent its force; 

but several days of rough tossing were 

among its effects, as well as numbere of 

dismantled, broken junks drifting help- 

lessly about; the fate of whose crews 

was a matter of sad conjecture. 

One day a great shout arose from the 
deck. Those below hurried up to ask 
the cause—which was the sun had burst. 
through the clouds that had hung so 
darkly over us for weeks, and was 
flooding the sea with golden glory. Kyv- 
ery one seemed to absorb the sunshine 
and grow happy and genial. Steaming 
into Yokohama on the fourth day, our 
pulses were quickened by seing a boat’s 
crew carrying the stars and stripes, and. 
pulling to an American man-of-war. On 
the voyage to Kobe, history repeated it- 
self; but, at last, when safely anchored 
in Kobe harbor, the pains and perils of 
the way seemed as a dull background 
overshot with the glittering points of 
many pleasures. So, when resting that 
night in our Japanese home, Osaka, lit- 
tle remained of the two-months’ experi- 
ences but a host of happy memories and 
a deep gratitude for the loving care by 
which we had been constantly over- 
shadowed. | 


The Seattle Post-Intelligencer says 
that Burnette G. Haskell, thé agitator, 
has furniehed the San Francisco papers 
with a statement of what occurred in 
Seattle on the 7ih and 8th of February; 
and that his effort entitles him to consid- 
eration a8 one of the most accomplished 
aod profound liars of the century. ‘‘The 
account which Haskell gives of the pro- 
ceedings here is, from beginning to end, 
a succession of infernal lies. Taken as 
a whole, it is a coloseal, inexcusable, un- 
justifiable lie. 1f Haskell had attempt- 
ed to state what did not take place in 
Seattle, he could not have done it more 
accurately.” 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of pur- 
ity, strength and wholesomeness. More eco- 
nomical than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be 
sold in competition with the multitude of low- 


test, short-weight, alum or phosphate powders. | 


ONLY IN cANS. ROYAL BAKING POW- 
DER CO., 160 Wall Street, New York. 


YEARS IN THE 


27th Edition. 108 Pages, 
meee the business. Symptoms and rem- 

me edies for all diseases. Written by 
a farmer for farmers. 25cts. in 
stamps, or one ct. a year for my 
experience. A 50 page Ill. Cir. free. 
A. M. LANG, Cove Dale, Ky. 


THE 


PACIFIC 
MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Go. 
Organized in 1867. 


$1,338,000 
3,195,000 


ASSETS, DEO. 31, 1865 ....... 
PAID POLIOY-HOLDERS 


LIFE |ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE! INSURANCE 


ON ALL ‘BY THE 


APPROVED 
PLANS. | MONTH, 


— or YEAR. 
ITS ITs 
POLICIESPOLICIES 
ARE ARE 
Just, Liberal, Definite and 
Equitable. 'World- Wide. 


OFFICERS 
GEO. W. BEAVER.......... VICE-PRESIDENT 
W.R. CLUNESS .......... MepicaLt DIREecToR 
SECRETARY 


SAMUEL M. SECRETARY 
THOS. BENNET....GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT 


DIRECTORS. 


SHERWOOD, Geo. A. Moore, 
W. Beaver, |J F. Hoveuron, 


C. 8. ADAMs, M. Larvg, 
CoLumBus WATERHOUSE! D. W. 

W TT. GARRETT Cuas. N. For, 
W. R. Ciuness, James CAROLAN, 


SAMUEL LAVENSON, Henry T. Scorrt, 
L. P. DREXLER. 


The only Life and Accident Insurance Company 
transacting business in the United States 
whose stockholders are by law made 
liable for the debts of the corpor- 
ation, and whose directors are 
made responsible for the 
acts of officers. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE 


418 CALIFORNIA STREET, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


(uticura 


4 A 
posirive cure 


for every form of 


ECZKMA ON 


S44 SKIN and BLOOD 
DISEASE 
FROM 
PIMPLES T0 SCROFULA, 


CZEMA, or Salt Rheum, with its agonizing itching 

and burning, instantly relieved by a warm bath 
with CUTICURA SOAP and a single application of 
CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure. 

This repeated daily, with two or three doses of 
CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the New Blood Purifier, to 
keep the blood cool, the perspiration pure and un- 
irritating, the bowels open, the liver and kidneys 
active, will speedily cure Eczema, Tetter, Ringworm, 
Psoriasis, Lichen, Pruritus, Scall Head, Dandruff, 
and every species of Itching, rr fm Pimply Hu- 
mors of the Skin and Scalp, with Loss of Hair, when 
the best physicians and all known remedies fail. 

Sold everywhere. Price: Cuticura, 50 cents; Soap, 
25 cents; Resolvent, $1. Prepared by POTT 
DRUG AND CHEMICAL CO., Boston, Mass. 

Send for ‘‘How to Cure Skin Diseases.”’ 


MEYERS & CO. 


STOVES varon, 
coal: RANGES. 


WOOD. 
HANGING, 


LAMPS 


IRON, AGATE, TIN. | 


KrpNey Parns, Strains and Weakness in- 
stantly relieved by the Currcurna ANT1-PAIn 
PiastTerR. New, elegant. infailible. 


OUSEHOLD 
UTENSILS 


863 Market Street, Opp. Baldwin Hotel 
SAMPLE TREATMENT 


CATARRH 


So pee is our faith that we can cure you, dear sufferer, that we 
will mail ee toconvince you, FRE 
coverexpense & postage. B.S. LAUDERBACH & CO.,Newark,N.d. 


AGENTS with small capital. We have something 
new, no risk, special 30 da 
offer, write at once. Empire Co., 381 Canal St., N. ¥. 


Searby’s Pearl Soap, 


FOR FAMILY USE, 


Has been made in order to supply a Toilet soap as pure as the best White Castile, but having an 
agreeable perfume, giving a better lather, and not requiring 80 much rubbing. It has given such 
universal satisfaction that a demand has arisen for the Soap more highly scented, and this is 


now sold under the same of Searby’s 


“PEARL SOAP EXTRA.” 


© ace 
PEARL SOAP “EXTRA” 
Is sold at One Dollar a box. 


The Soaps are all alike—the Perfumes alone are different. These are ex 
Soaps, as they combine all the following characteristics: 
good lather. 3. They last wetl. 4.T hey are richly perfumed. 5. They 
most delicate skin, but leave it soft and natural. 


“PAMILY STYLE” 
Is sold at Fifty Cents a box. 


1. They are pure. 2. yield a 
do not injure the 


W. M. SHARBY, 


859 Market St., San Francisco. 


FAMILY DRUGGIST. 


i886. 


i886. 


SECOND QUARTER NOW READY. 


TO SUPERINTENDENTS AND TEACHERS OF SUNDAY-SCHOOLS.—IF YOU HAVE 
NEVER USED THIS SERIES, WILL YOU NOT GIVE IT A TRIAL? 


GRADED SERIES OF QUARTERLIES. 


THE INTERMEDIATE QUARTERLY. 
THE LITTLE ONES’ QUARTERLY. 


LESSON LEAVES. 


THE OHILDREN’S QUARTERLY. By Mrs. M. G. Kennedy. 
By Mary J. Capron. 
TEAOBRERS’ EDITIONS OF 1 and2. By Rev. A. F.Shaufiler. 


TEACHERS’ EDITION OF 38. By Mrs. M. G. Kennedy. 
ESS. 100 copies, $8.00 a year; single copies, monthly, 8c 


THE SUNDAY-SOHOOL QUARTERLY. By Rev. F.N. Peloubet, D.D. Price ss a year. 


(New.) 
Each, 


40c 


W. A. WILDE & CO., 25 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
, OG" For sale by AMERIOAN TRAOT SOCIETY, 757 Market street, San Francisco, Cal. 


E. Send 1o2c-stampsto 
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Children’s Department. 


A GREAT IMPROVEMENT. 


Young Archibald Albert, an orderly boy, 
Once had, to his very great pleasure and joy, 
An autograph album presented to him; _ 
Its pages were neat and its covers were trim; 
Within its gay bindings of superfine leather 
He promptly endeavored to gather together 
The names of his every relation and friend, 
Till the book should be filled from beginning 
to end. 


But soon he perceived, with surprise and 
dismay 

And disapprobation, the very strange way 

In which people wrote in his elegant book; 

He found it distressing to give it a look. 

Some autographs proved such a tangle and 
scrawl 


- You scarce could determine their letters at 


all; 
While others were crooked, and some seemed 
to stray 
To the edge of the page, as if running away; 
Some looked as if caught in a terrible gale; 
His grandfather’s trembled; grandmother’s 
was pale; 
His father’s was blotty and straggled awry; 
His mother wrote nicely—he begged her to 


try. 


He pondered the matter, then purchased an- 
other 

Fine album, as bright and complete as the 
other, 

And carefully copied the names, every one, 

As neatly and fairly as it could be done, 

With every angle and every line 

Drawn out like a copy, correctly and fine, 

With every ‘‘i” and every ‘‘t” 

= dotted and crossed as they needed to 

e; 
His letters were regular, even and nice, 
His capitals stately exact and precise. 


Then Archibald Albert, in view of the whole, 

Breathed a sigh of relief from his orderly 
soul, 

And exclaimed to himself, ‘‘It is better, by 
half, 

Than letting each one write his own auto- 
graph!”’ —St. Nicholas. 


i. 


[ Written for Taz Paciric. ] 
They Didn’t Think. 


Miss Charity’s knitting lay in her lap, 
and her hands were folded above the 
needles. It was Charity’s way, when 
anything troubled her mind, to sit in just 
that attitude. 

Across the room sat two young wom- 
en, busy with fancy work; busy, too, 
in discussing persons and things, and 
laughing in the. freedom of exuberant 
spirits. They had taken little notice of 
the elder woman for an hour. Now one 
of them looked up, and spoke in a fa- 
mniliar and loving tone: 

‘‘What now, Aunty Charry? Your 
eyes look as deep as the sea when a mist 
is coming on.”’ 

***A penny for your thoughts, 
broke in another merry voice. __ 

‘TI was thinking,” answered Miss 
Charity, with a gentle, grave smile, ‘‘of 
the way we talk here, and of what the 
Lord Jesus must be thinking, too.” 

**Now, Aunt Charry,”’ responded Bes- 
sie, “‘you don’t suppose it’s wicked to 
laugh, do you?” 

**Not if we laugh at the right things; 
or rather, not if we don’t laugh at the 
wrong ones.” 

The girls glanced at each other as 
much as to say, ‘‘Let’s set her a-talking, 
and see what will come!” 

‘‘But what is the right?’ questioned 
Katy. 

‘*And what is the wrong?” put in Bes- 
sie, to keep even, as she afterwards de- 
clared, with her sister. 

‘*Supposing now,” said Miss Charity, 
in reply, ‘‘you think back of all you two 
girls have been saying this afternoon. 
And supposing you imagine, or believe 
—and that is probably true; yes, exact- 
ly true—that an angel of the Lord were 
present, taking note of every word, and 
recording every laugh.” 

“*It seems to me, Aunt Charry,” said 
one of the girls, ‘‘that you put a very 
serious aspect on our nonsense. Must 
we always feel as if there were a sort of 
invisible eaves-dropper round?” 

** «The eyes of the Lord are in every 
place,’ Katy. I didn’t make that 
declaration, or its meaning, you will 
please remember.” 

**We haven’t said anything but what 
is true, Aunt Charry.” 

**What was that the angel heard you 
say about Mr. Dole, my dear child?’’ 

**Oh, I said he was a funny old fel- 
low, and awfully dull in the pulpit, and 
I hoped | should never have to hear him 

ain.” 

**] believe I added,’’ said Bessie, 
**that I shouldn’t think his wife would 
love him, he is so uninteresting, or was 
it homely? He’s both, anyway.” 

*‘Do you know much about Mr. Dole, 
my dear?” 

“Oh, vo, of course I don’t; only I 
don’t like him.” : 

‘*Well, it happens that I do know 
something; and I confess that I respect 
the man as | would like to have my best 
friend respected. God did not give him 
beauty of person, and age and infirmity 
have left him quiet—perhaps, we may 
Bay, scarcely prepossessing in manner. 
But God did give to Mr. Dole a good 
natural understanding, and a heart to do 
his wil. And he has given him some 
of his choicest work to do, and enabled 
him to achieve a great success in the best 
work of his life. The recording angel 
has written against Mr. Dole’s name 
that he is a faithful, honest minister of 
the gospel, respected by his brethren in 
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the gospel, beloved by many friends, and | * 


tenderly cherished by those in nearest re- 
lation to him. I leave it to your com- 
mon sense and Christian feeling, girls, 
whether to say unpleasant words and 
laugh about him on the most superficial 
acquaintance is one of the right things, 
or the wrong ones.” 

‘*But we didn’t know, aunty, that he 
was 80 good; we only saw that he was 
not agreeable.” 

**You did not wait to learn what qual- 
ities he might have to balance his plain 
manners; but, on the simple impulse of 
shallow feeling, you judged, coudemned 
and sentenced one of God’s true and tried | 


ministers. His sermon was full of gos- 
pel truths; and I know of one heart that 
thanked God for the instruction and com- 
fort it offered. It is sad to think that 
when one speaks unworthily of Christ’s 
friend Christ himself feels the wound.” 

‘*‘We didn’t think of such a thing as 
that, auoty.”’ 

‘*So I suppose; but that very want of 
thought wounds the Lord Jesus. No 
girls, 1 don’t want to reprove harshly, or 
hurt your feelings, but I don’t want you 
should burt Christ.’’ 

‘*Miss Lent isn’t a minister, anyway,” 
said Katy, ‘‘if we did pick her up a lit- 
tle.”’ 

‘‘No, not a minister in the sense in 
which you use the word; but she is a 
disciple—one of the Lord’s dear little 
ones. She is unfortunate in her nature, 
as is evident, and not pleasing in her 
person. But I leave it to you both, 
girls, hasn’t Miss Lent, according to 
what God gave her in nature and circum- 
stances, lived as good a life, and showed 
as much real Christian character, as 
most persons that you kuow? Hasn't 
she carried her burdens and sorrows as 
patiently, and done her duties as faith- 
fully, as the more favored ones?’’ 

After a little thinking of the matter, it 
was decided that Miss Lent had done 
as bravely in all essential things ae they 
themselves could have done. 

‘*And yet you, upon whom God has 
conferred good looks and happy circum- 
stances, sit here and ridicule her for pe- 
culiarities that she is not to blame for 
and cannot help. How does the angel 
of his presence take such words and such 
laughter from those who are under sol- 
emn covenant to love, and to comfort 
and to help, in Christian sympathy, this 
upfortunate child of their Fa: her.” 

‘Ob, aunty, we never thought of 
Miss Lent in that way in our lives!” 

‘*Ab! there is the trouble; you didn’t 
think what church vows mean, and what 
‘it is to the Lord Jesus to be 80 wounded 
by bis friends.’’ 

‘*We've been wicked enough about 
those two, I suppose,’’ said Katy, ‘‘but 
Flora Case isn’t a church member.” 

‘*No, but she’s a woman, with all a 
woman’s sevsibilities and ambitions. She 
is unfortunate in her peculiar way. Sup- 
posing you had known only such a home 
as hers, how much better taste or more 


refined manners would you have dis-: 


played? Is it fair to sneer at one who 
has bad no higher opportunity than poor 
Flora Case? Is it noble, or womanly, or 
of good report? And Flora has a svul. 
If she knew you made fun of her at- 
tempts to drees handsomely, would she 
let you try to help ber to the best things? 
Would she even believe in your religion 
had she heard all you have said to-day?” 

‘She will never know.”’ 

‘*So I hope. But, having laughed 
just this way about her, can you feel like 
»peaking to her of loving Christ? Can 
you feel like praying for her in@your 
closet?” 

The young women were silent for a 
few moments, aud then one of them 
spoke: 

‘ Afier all, we haven’t really hurt any- 
body, aunty; so it isn’t of much conse- 
quence.” 

‘*It is true that the greatest harm your 
untamed tongues have done is to your- 


.selves; and that is of serious conse- 


quence. All this must be repented of; 
aud all such talking must be put away 
if you would dwell in real fellowship 
with Cbrist and his people. It grieves 
ine to speak thus to you, dear children, 
but—but—it is hard to see our dear 
Lord burt by his own friends ”’ 

‘‘] think it is we who ought to feel 
grieved,’’ said Katy, in a subdued voice. 

Miss Charity resumed her knitting, 


but no one found much more to say un- 


til it was time to separate for night. 
The young women remembered Aunt 
Charry’s rebuke for many a day. 

Mary A. Acton. 


—— 


A Child’s Heart. | 


The other day a carious old woman, 
having a bundle in her hand, and walk- 
ing with painful effort, sat down on a 
curbstone to rest. A group of three lit- 
tle ones, the oldest abovt nine, stopped in 
front of the old woman, saying never a 
word, but watching her face. She 
smiled. Suddenly the smile faded, and 
a corner of the old calico apron went up 
to wipe away a tear. Then the eldest 
child asked: 

**Are you sorry because you haven’t 
got any children?” 

‘*I—I had children once, but they are 
all dead,”’ whispered the woman, a sob 
in ber throat. 

sorry,” said the little girl, as 
her chin qaivered. ‘‘I’d give you one of 
my little brothers, but I haven’t got but 
two, and I don’t believe I’d like to spare 
one.” 

‘God bless you, child—bless you for- 
ever,” sobbed the old woman, and for a 
minute her face was buried io her apron. 

**But 1’ll fell you what I’ll do,’’ seri- 
ously continued the child. ‘You may 
kiss us all once, and, if little Ben isn’t 
afraid, you may kiss him four times, for 
he’s juet as sweet as candy.” 

Pedestrians who saw three well-dress- 
ed children put their arme around that 
strange old woman’s neck and kiss her 
were greatly puzzled. They didn’t know 
the hearts of children, and they didn’t 
hear the woman’s words as she rose to 
0: 
‘Oh, children, I’m ovly a poor old 
woman, believing I'd nothing to live for; 
but you've gave me a lighter heart than 
I've had for ten long years!’’— Pansy. 


It is said that in some of the rural 
churches in Holland it is customary 
to smoke during service. A foreigner, 
who recently preached to a Dutch con- 
gregation, had among the audience the 
pastor of the church, who smoked his 
pipe like the rest. 


Young ladies are oftener taken for 
wives for their pa’s value than at their 
par value. rn | 


Our Little Ones in Holland. 


Holland is a very strange country. 
Most of the land is below the level of the 
sea. The people have built dikes on the 
sea-shore, and on the banks of the rivers, 
to keep the water out. Theee dikes are 
high banks of earth. In some places 
they are built of stone. They plant trees 
on the dikes of earth, and the roots keep 
the water from washing them away. On 
many of the dikes there are long lines of 
windmills. They are used for pumping 
out the water from the inside of the 
dikes. There are a great many canals 
in Holland. In some of the cities ca- 
nals are used as streets. Boats go all 
over the country. A great many peo- 
ple spend their whole lives on the water. 
Our little ones there are often born, 
brought up, and spend their days in 
boats. The whole family of the boatman 
eat and sleep in the little cabin. The 
children play about the deck. The 
Dutch women are very neat, and they 
keep the cabin as nice as a parlor. The 
epace is small on the boat, but the home 
is just as it would be on the land. The 
growing plants, and pussy eating her 
milk, seem to be odd sights on a_ boat. 
Some of the vessels goout to sea. The 
family go with. them. The fisherman 
often has his wife and children on board. 
The mother of the little ones bas to work 
like aman. She helps catch the fish and 
land them. Sometimes mamma has to 
steer the boat Sometimes she and the 
boys have to drag the boat with a rope 
while papa steers. 

In Holland dogs have to work for 
their living. They are harnessed to 
small carte or wagons. They draw the 
milk, butter and cheese, fruit and vege- 
tables, to market. The farmer’s wifé 
usually goes with them, and sells the 
load in the city. I have seen carts and 
wagons drawn by from one to four dogs. 
Sometimes half a dozen of the little ones 
take a ride for pleasure. The children in 
Holland, as in America and England, are 
very fond of flying kites. The country 
is flat, and the winds steady. The boys 
and girls of the poorer classes wear wood- 
en shoes. They are heavy and clumsy, 
and make a clumping noixe when the 
wearer walks on the floor or pavement. 
Lit:le girla wear caps like grand mothers. 
—Our Litile Ones. 


A Brother's Charge. 


One day a little boy asked his mother 
to let him lead his litile sister out on the 
green grass. She bad just begun to run 
alone, and could not step over anything 
that lay in the way. His mother told 
him be might hed out the little girl, 
but charged him not to let her fall. I 
found them at play, very happy, in the 
field. 


I said, ‘‘You seem very happy, 
George. Is this your sister?’’ 

“Yes, sr.” 

she walk alone?” 

**Yes, sir, on smooth ground.” 

‘‘And how did she get over these 
stones which lie between us and the 
house?”’ 

‘“‘Oh, sir, mother charged me to be 
careful that she did not fall; and so [ put 
my bands under her arms and lifted her 
up when she came to a stone, so that she 
need not hit her little foot against it.’’ 

‘*That is right, George; aud I want to 
tell you one thing. You eee now how to 
understand the beautiful text, ‘He shall 
give his angels charge concerning thee; 
and in their hands they sball bear thee 
up, lest at any time thou dash thy foot 
against a stone!’ God charges his an- 
gels to lead and lift his people over diffi- 
culties, just as you have lifted little An- 
nie over there stones. Do you under- 
stand it now?’’ 

“Oh, yes, sir, and I shall never forget 
it while I live!” 

Can one child thus take care of an- 
other, and cannot God take care of those 
who trust him? Surely, he can. There 
is not a child who may read this story 
over whom he is not ready to give his 
holy angels charge.—Dr. Todd. 


A Child’s Gratitude. 


The Youth’s Companion quotes the 
following story, in which a physician tells 
of the gratitude of a little German girl: 
I was called one day in October to the 
family of a German who lived on a small 
place three miles from towu. He was a 
very poor man with a large family. One 
of the many children, a boy ten years, 
had the dipbtheria. I attended the boy, 
and he recovered. He had a sister two 
years older, named Sadie, who seemed in- 
expressibly grateful to me ‘‘for saving 
brother Jimmy’s life.”” She always 
spoke of meas ‘‘the good doctor who 
saved Jimmy’s life,” and I, in turn, won 
by her affectionate words and ways, fell 
into the habit of speaking of her as ‘‘my 
good little girl.” We became great 
friends. Not long afterward Sadie her- 
self had diphtheria, for which she was very 
sorry, because it prevented her from 
gathering a bushel of hickory nuts to be 
given me for saving Jimmy’s life. 
Her disease ran ominously, but at 
last she seemed convalescent, and one 
day her father called to say that Sadie 
was much better and that I need not call 
again. But early the next morning he 
roused me and said he feared Sadie was 
dying. I hastened to her bedside and 
found that it was even so. She knew 
me. Beside her in the bed, under the 


ragged quilt, she had a small bag of 


hickory nuts, gathered by her the day 
before at the expense of life. She held 
out the bag—‘‘For saving brother Jim- 
my,” she gasped, and in a few moments 
my good little girl was gone. 


He walks in the presence of God that 
converses with him in frequent prayer 
and communion; that runs to bim with 
all his necessities; that asks counsel of 
him in all his doubtings; that opens all 
his wants to him; weeps before him for 
all his sins; and that asks remedy and 
support for his weakness; that fears him 
asa Judge, reverences him as a Lord, 


and obeys him as a Father. © 


Bright Things. 


The ancients could beat us to death 
painting pictures, but look at our frames! 


The man who ‘‘bugged an awful se- 
cret to his breast’’ wore a false shirt 
bosom. 

Stale bread should never be wasted. It 
is just as good to cast upon the waters 
as fresh bread. 

Galveston papers report very little wa- 
ter on the bar. That is the normal con- 
dition 6f a Texas bar. 


A poetess sings, ‘‘I have found what 
silence is.” Her friends, it is under- 
stood, are not eo fortunate. 


‘The dog came for me,” said the 
tramp, and I| played I was a railroad con- 
tractor.” ‘‘What did you do?” ‘*Made 


tracks.” 


The Mississippi is the artery of the na- 
tion, therefore some think that money 
spent upon its improvement is expended 
in vein. 

‘*No, sir,’’ she said, “no tombstone 
for me. I don’t want folks to come 
along, read my name on it and ask, 
‘Now, who was he, anyway?’ ”’ 


When Dr. Holmes’s brother John 
was advised to take a wife and live in a 
better house, he said he presumed if he 
should get a better half be would be eure 
of better quarters, 

A Persian philosopher, being asked by 
what method he had acquired 80 much 
knowledge, answered: ‘ By not being 
prevented by shame from asking ques- 
tions when [ was ignorant.” 

**Get my life insured? No, sir; I’m 
not quite so selfish as that. I confess I 
was tempted to do it once, but I thought 
the matter over, and decided to do the 
liberal thing and insure my wife’s life in- 
stead. 


Some one says, ‘‘No thoroughly occu- 
pied man is micerable.” Eh? What’s 
that? never saw a married man trying to 
sing a refractory infant to sleep when 
some friends were waiting for him down 
stairs? 


An exchange says: ‘‘In a university in 
Texas the faculty consists of a father 
and two sons. The sons conferred the 
title of LL. D. on the old gentleman, who 
returned the compliment by making each 
of his sons Ph.D.’’ 

“Fler father is a pirate?” ‘‘Aw, ya- 
as.” ‘*Why, what are you talking 
about? Old Pinfeather is no pirate.” 
‘‘Why-aw-ya-as. He’s a regular free- 
booter. That’s the reason that | quit 
going to her house.”’ 


The craze for lady barbers is dying 
out. After a man has had his face cut 
bias, his throat shirred and his hair pom- 
padowred, and been talked to death, he 
naturally retu.ns to the male barber and 
takes chloroform or laughing gas. 


A fashionable young woman was seen 
in the street, the other day, with her 
hair combed. Much alarm was felt by 
her friends until it was aecertained that it 
was only a case of absent-mindedness. 
The young woman had forgotten to muss 
it. 

Bass, who has been abroad, describes 
his experience of shipboard ag follows: 
‘*You see it was veryrough. The steam- 
er kept going up, up, up, and then down, 
down, down; so after a while my stom- 
ach stayed up, and the steamer went 
down. 


‘*They say that Mr. Smith is a very 
close student,” remarked Popinjay at the 
dinner-table. Angelina blushed to the 
roots of her hair, and admitted, with a 
titter, that he generally did sit pretty 
well over on her side of the sofa, when 
he called. 


An energetic colored preacher in Cobb 
county, Georgia, makes each member of 
his congregation responsible for a definite 
amount of his salary, and when they 
have no money to give him, he makes 
them work on his farm until they pay off 
their debt. 


‘**Your age?” asked the judge. ‘*Thir- 
ty-five, your honor,’’ replied the woman. 
Judge—‘‘But you were thirty-five the 
last time you were here, three years 
ago.” She— ‘‘And does your honor 
think I’m the woman to say one thing 
one day and another thing another?” 


Doing Good. 

Can a little child do any good to 
others in the way of telling them about 
Jesus, and God, and heaven? Yes, in- 
deed, no one is too young for that. 

I once asked a dear friend of mine 
what made her first begin to think of such 
things, and she told me, as nearly as | 
can remember her words: 

“Once, when I was a very tiny child, 
about four years old, | was playing in 
our garden at home, with my little sis- 
ter, and I became very hot, and tired, 
and thirsty, 80 my sister went into the 
house to fetch me a drink of water. She 
was very little older than myself (a year, 
I think), but when she brought the wa- 
ter, and I was drinking it eagerly, she 
said: ‘Love, won't it be nice when we 
go to heaven; when we shall not be hot, 
and tired and thirsty there.’ She went on 
for a little longer talking about how beau- 
tiful it would all be, and ended by say- 
ing: ‘And then we shall see Jesus.” 

‘¢*But,’ I said, ‘he won’t take any 
notice of us, He won’t care about us, 
we're too tiny.’ 

“*Oh, but he will,’ said my sister: 
the loves little children and cares for 
them very much.’” 

So that first led my friend to think of 
the loving Saviour, who has said: ‘‘Suf- 
fer little children to come unto me.””*— 


Child’s Own Magazine. 


A preacher said, ‘‘Every tub must 
stand on its own bottom.” A sailor 
jamped up and said, ‘‘But, sir, suppose 
it has no bottom?’ ‘‘Then it’s no tub,” 
retorted he, quickly, and went on with 
the sermon. 


The letter “p's” usefulness. 
nia is about like that of the husband of 


a boss milliner. 


Union Savines Bank, 


Corner Broapway AND Nints STREETs, 


OAKLAND. 
Capital, (Paid in Gold) $450,000. 
Reserve Fund, $31,000. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 

A. C. Henry, J. West Martin, 

John OC. Hayes, W. W. Crane, Jr., 

8. Huff, R. 8. Farrelly, 

R. W. Kirkham, Samuel Woods, 

Chas. W. Howard, William Meek, 

D. Henshaw Ward Chauncey Taylor, 

E. A. Haines, Hiram Tubbs, 

J. Mora Moss, H. A Palmer. 

ce-Presiden 

H. A. PALMER, end 


ASSETS, DECEMBER Sist, 1878. 


Notes, secured by mortgages worth 

double the amount loaned - $1,462,730 08 
Notes, Personal securities - - 10,685 00 
Bonds 99,206 66 


Cash on hand - - - - 67,517 31 
Due from Banks - - - - 67,314 00 
Miscellaneous - - - - 1,704 34 

$1,772,991 38 


Due Dopositors, Dec. 31st, 1878, - $1,267,530 40 


INTEREST will be allowed on all deposits re- 
maining three calendar months, beginning from 
the firstof the month succeeding the date of 
deposit. 

mittances from the country may be made 
by Express or Check upon Banks in San Fran- 
cisco, and book will be returned. 

LOANS made only upon Mortgage of Rea) 
Estate and Bonds. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1852. 


ARMES & DALLAM. 


Importers and Jobbers of 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS, 


BROOMS, BRUSHES, BASKETS, AXE 
HANDLES, TWINES, CORDAGE, STA- 
TIONERY, FISHING TACKLE, PAPER 
BAGS, FEATHER DUSTERS, CLOTHES 
WRINGERS, WRAPPING PAPER, ETO 


Sole Agents For 


HALL AND WRINGER’S BLEACHING 
SOAP, ‘‘NO BRAND PARLOR MATOH- 
ES, COTTON WEBBING FOR FISH 
NETS, JAPANESE PAPER OIL CLOTH, 
DAVIS’ PATENT BUILDING PAPERS. 


228 & 230 Front St. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


JOHN SKINKER, 
256 Market St., S. Fe 


Sole Agent for the Pacific 
Coast for 


DU PONT’S SUPERIOR BRANDS OF 


Blasting, Mining, Cannon, 


—aAND— 
MUSKET POWDER. 


Also for the celebrated brands of SPORTING 
POWDER. 


Eagle Fuse Works 


Various brands—never failing—Safety Fuse 
Hemp, Single Tape, Double Hemp, Triple 
Tape, Cement No. 1, Cement No 2, Water 
Proof and Submarine. lyr 


Wm. SHEW’S 
Photographic Gallery ! 


No, 523 EEARNY ST. 


IN THE BrEstT STYLE AND AT 
LoweEstT PRICEs. 


0S” The very best Cabinet Photographs, $3 
per dozen. 


G. M. PEASE, M. D., 
Surgeon, 


(PRACTITIONER OF HoM@OPATEY,) 


125 Turk Street, - §an Francisco 


Office Hours: 1to4 p.m. Usually at home 
at 9 a.m. and 7 P.M. 
apr13-tf 


MAPS 


OF EVERY KIND. 
| WARREN HOLT, 


413 Montgomery Street 
apr13-tf 


COAL! 


DELIVERED IN BULE 


2240 Lbs. tothe Ton. 


DIRECT FROM THE SHIP. 


JOHN HENDERSON, 


180 Ellis Street, San Francisco. 


CLAY 
The Best 
Place on the 
Coast to get Sup- > 
plies. Wholesale prices 
toConsumers. Equality to all. 
No Humbug. No Tricks. A full 
List of Prices sent free on application. 


CASH 


SAN FRANCISCO. CAL. 


THE NEW MUSICAL 


‘ BY GEO. F. ROOT. 


Piano Instructor» 
that has never been exce||.4 


EXAMINE 
Mt yourself and he 


convinced of its sy. 
copy by mail, 
postpaid. We 
will send to any 


postage paid, on receipt 
of two dollars. 
PUBLISHED BY 


The John Church Co., 
CINCINNATI, OHIC. 


Eastern and European cities via the Great 
Transcontinental, All Rai) Routes. 


Southern Pacific 
COMPANY. 


(Pacific System. ) 


Daily Express and Emigrant Trains make 
prompt connections with the several 
railway lines in the East, 
connecting at 


NEW YORK AND NEW ORLEANS 


The Several Lines of Steamers to al 
EUROPEAN PORTS. 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPING CARS 


attached to Overland Express Trains. 


THIRD-CLASS SLEEPING CARS are run 
daily with Overland Emigrant Trains. 

No additional charge for Berths in Third- 
class cars. 

Tickets sold, Sleeping-car Berths secured, 
and other information given upon application at 
the Company’s Offices, where passengers calling 
in person can secure choice of routes, etc. 


RAILROAD LANDS. 


For gale ov reasonable terms. 


Apply to or address W. H. Miuus, Land 
Agent of C. P. R. R., JeExome Mappen, Land 
Land Agent of S. P. R. B., Sau Francisco. 


A. N. Towne, T. H. Goodman, 
General Manager. 


Gen.Pass.& Tkt.Agt. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Weed & Kingwell 


CALIFORNIA BRASS WORKS 
No. 125 First Street, 


Opposite Minna 8r., SAN FRANCISCO 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Brass, Gompeatiion, Zinc and Babbitt 
etal Castings, 


Church and Steamboat Bells 


Also a full assortment of Steam and Water 
Cocks and Valves, Hydraulic Pipes, Nozzles and 
Hose Oouplings, etc., etc. Brass Ship Work 
Spikes, Sheathing Nails, Rudder Braces, etc. 

03” Agents for Seibert’s Eureka Lubricators 


S. FOSTER & CoO., 


GROCERS 


26 and 28 CALIFORNIA ST., 
Carry a Complete Stock of 
Croceries, 
Provisions, 
Canned Goods 
And Preserves. 


Special attention given to Selecting and Pack: 
ing Goods for Export. 


Matisfaction Guaranteed in Price and Quality 
mar29 


Jos. R. Cowen. D. H. Schuyler J. W. Porter 
‘ Schuyler & Armstrong, Phila. 


COWEN, PORTER & CO., 
Funeral Directors, 


118 GEARY ST., SAN FRANCISCO, 
(Opp. Starr Kings Church.) 


Originators of the Parlor and Receiving 
Vault System. 


Closets to Conceal Goods. 


Telephone No. 5137. 
Finest Funeral Furniture on the Coast. 
10o0ct-tf, 


N. GRAY & CO. 


Undertakers, 
64! Sacramento Sreet, 


orner of Webb, - SAN FRANCISCO 


all the 


—HAS REMOVED:— 


To Commodious Quarters, No. 115 and 117 
Clay street, where they will be glad to receive 
old patrons, or new. Send for 


PISO'’S CURE FOR 


CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes good. Use 
in time. Sold by druggists. 


CONSUMPTION 


SMITH’S CASH STORE 
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THE Pacirio: San FRANOISCO, CAL. 


Miscellany- 


LAST POEM. 


following verses, 80 familiar to many, 


he most touching in the English 


are among t 
Janguage: 
I am old and blind; 
Meo point at meas smitten with God’s frown, 
Afflicted, and deserted by my kind; 
Yet Iam not cast down. 


I am yet, dying, 
ur not that I no longer see; 
wl and helpless, I the more belong, 
Father Supreme, to thee. 


O merciful One! 
When men are farthest then thou art most 
ar; 
When men pass coldly by, my weakness shun, 
Thy chariot I hear. 


‘Lhy glorious face 
Is leaning towards me, and its holy light 
Shines upon my lowly dwelling-place, 

And there is no more night. 


On bended knee 
ognize thy purpose, clearly shown; 
sy vision thou hast dimmed that I might see 
Thyself—thyself alone. 


I have naught to fear; 
This darkness is a shadow of thy wing; 
Beneath it Iam almost sacred; here 
Can come no evil thing. 


WALK WITH GOD. 


Oh, walk with God, and thou shalt find 
How he can charm thy way, 
And lead thee with a quiet mind 
Into his perfect way! 
His love shall cheer thee like the dew 
That bathes the drooping flower; 
That love is every morning new, 
Nor fails at evening’s hour 
— Bishop A. Cleveland Coxe. 


A Catechism for the Use of Very Ad- 
vanced Christians. 


BY THE REV. HUGH O, PENTECOST. 


Q. What is worldliness? — 

A. Indulgence in those particular 
sine or follies toward which I[ do not in- 
cline, or which it is not politic for me to 
practice. 

Q. What is consecration ? 

A. Great devotion and earnestness 
in that particnlar form of Christian wor- 
ship or activity which I most enjoy, and 
which involves nothing disagreeable and 
no self-denial. 

Q. What is holiness ? — 

A. A mystical experience into which 
I may come upon the acceptance of a 
certain system of doctrine—the holiness 
doctrine. 

Q. Is the idea of right and wrong in- 
volved in holiness ? 

A. Oh, yes. Whatever I do, being 
holy, is right. 

Q. Suppose you do what in ordinary 
Christians would be wrong; would it be 
wrong in your cage? 

A. It would not. 

Q. Explain the difference. 

A. It would be useless to explain it, 
as the distinction cannot be understood 
by those who live on the low plane of 
ordinary, so-called, Christian life. 

Q. What about conscience ? 

A. Very advanced Christians pay 
little attention to it. They live far above 
the range of conscience, which is only in- 
tended as a guide for the carnal mind. 

Q. Thena ‘‘holy” life may some- 
times permit immorality ? 

A. I would not put it just that way. 
Immorality is too plain and disagreeable a 
word. It is suggestive of ‘‘conscience”; 
a word, as has been said, which is rarely 
heard of in very advanced circles. The 
holiness doctrine does sometimes lead to or 
permit practices which a worldly person 
mizht call immoral, but ona very high 
plane of spirituality there is no euch 
thing as morality or immorality. We 
may arise above all that. 

Q. What do you think of Christian 
activity ? 

A. It is not thought much of among 
advanced Christians. It disturbs pre- 
cious meditations and degrades the Chris- 
tian life into one of mere usefulness. 

Q. You do not believe, then, in 
making yourself useful in your church ? 

A. Unfortunately the church is on 
such a low plane of life, and the ministry 
is 80 unspiritual, that very advanced Ubis- 
tians usually meet together in parlors, or 
somewhere in which elegance and sanctity 
find a pleasing combination. They have 
little to do with churches. 

Q. What is done in these select meet- 
ings ? 

A. Everybody talks very much about 
his own spiritual experience and deplores 
the low state of the professing church, 

Q. Are these exercises enjoyable ? 

A. Very! Naturally!! They are 
precious seasons. 

Q. Do advanced Chistians engage in 
any sort of Christian work ? 

A. Rarely. It would distract and 
disturb heavenly frames of mind. 

Q. Do advanced Christian ladies 
ever belong to sewing societies or other 
useful organizations in the church? 

A. Excuse me, but | feel faint. 

Q. Is not the advanced Christian 
life pretty much altogether a system of 
Phariseeism, pietism, mysticism, spiritual 
self-indulgence and uselessness ? 

A. You are rude. 

Q. If we strive to be good husbands 
and wives, upright business men, kind, 
gentle and patient in all our relations in 
life, to be earnest and useful in the 
church in spite of her faults; to wash the 
dishes and mend the clothes; to do an 
honest day’s work for an honest day’s 
pay; to pay our debts and live within 
our income; to control vur tempers and 
patiently endure the drudgery of life; in 
8hort, to be conscientious and humble in 
our daily life, cultivating carefully the 
Spirit of eur Divine Lord and Master—is 

not this Christian life ? 

A. I perceive that thou art still in the 
bonds of iniquity and the gall of bitter- 
ness. I admit that the kind of life you 
describe is difficult to attain; that it re- 
quires much self-denial, prayer and ef- 
fort; that it constitutes an exalted charac- 


ter; but it is not holiness. Holiness is 
not so hard to get; it is a doctrine, not a 
life; it is essentially self-indulgence in- 
stead of self-denial; it is a delicious inner 
experience, consisting of the most inter- 
esting study and subject of conversation 
conceivable—myself; and a delicious oc- 
cupation, viz.: the detraction of other 
Christians. It is the refuge of the indo- 


lent and the disgruntled, though many | 


really good and useful people find in it a 
real and sacred experience.— Words and 
Weapuns. 


<i» 


Suggestions to Sunday-Schools. 


A reunion of the Sunday-school super- 
intendents of Brooklyn, N. Y., was held 


in the rooms of the Yeung Men’s Chris- | 


tian Association one evening of last 
month. Rev. George A. Bell, one of 
the most successful Sunday-school work- 
ers, if not the most successful, in the 
country, gave the order of exercises that 
he had found most successful in Sunday- 
school work. Mr. Bell eaid: ‘‘In our 
school, where we have had years of prac- 
tical experience, the first fifteen minutes 
are left to the leader of music, who then 
teaches new songs. It is real worship. 
Then, at the close, notices are given. 
Then the classes are left.in the hands of 
the teachers. All the work is done in 
the way of making slips and the taking 
of missionary money. Then a hymnis 
sung bearing directly on the lesson, 
which is then read responsively or in 
unison. After the lesson is read we 
sing ‘‘Gloria Patria.” The school en- 
joys it. Then we have the prayer, given 
by some teacher selected. The prayer 
is sometimes too long. The prayer 
should be short. Then the teachers be- 
gin the lesson. This has been brought 
out of long years of experience. The 
teachers get into the lesson in a proper 
frame of mind. Prayer is the proper 
preparation. We have forty minutes 
clear for the lesson. That gives plenty 
of time. Five minutes before the close 
the bell is rung to warn the teachers to 
get in their points. We haven’t reached 
the day-echool discipline. We can’t 
push, but we have a very good school, 
however. We sing a song. Then I 
take ten minutes and question the school 
as sharp as[ can. I go down the aisles 
and ask the questions here and there. 
The art of questioning is a great art. 
Superintendeuts should study it so as to 
teach the teachers how to doit. I don’t 
uee a blackboard much. I try to let the 
last word be the thought of the lesson. 
I use some thought not used in the teach- 
ers’ meeting. Then I have the hymn 
already selected and bave it sung; some- 
times another hymn is sung, and we end 
with a two-sentence prayer and the 
Lord’s Prayer in concert. After that 
the books come in from the library, and 
then we have a prayer-meeting. We 
let the children go out as people do from 
church. We begin at 3 and close about 
4:30.’’—Christian Union. 


Mark Twain’s Difficulties. 


In his paper in the December Century, 
‘The Private History of a Campaign 
that Failed,’’ Mark Twain says: 

“Out West there was a good deal of 
confusion in men’s winds during the first 
months of the great trouble——a good 
deal of uneettledoess, of leaning first this 
way, then that, then the other way. It 
was hard for us to get our bearings. I 
call to mind an instance of this. I was pi- 
loting on the Missiseippi when the news 
came that South Carolina bad gone out 
of the Union on the 20ih of December, 
1860. My pilot-mate was a New Yorker. 
He was strong for the Union; so was 
I. But he would not listen to me with 
any patience; my loyalty was smirched, 
to his eye, because my father had owned 
slaves. I said, in palliation of this dark 
fact, that I had heard my father say, 
some years before he died, that slavery 
was @ great wrong, and that he would 
free the solitary negro then owned if he 
could think it right to give away the 
property of the family when be was so 
straitened in means. My mate retorted 
that a mere impulse was nothing—apy- 
body could pretend to a good impulee; 
and went on decrying my Unionism and 
libeling my ancestry. A month later the 
secession atmosphere had considerably 
thickened on the Lower Mississippi, and 
I became a rebel; so did he. We were 
together in New Orleans, the 26th of 
January, when Louisiana went out of the 
Union. He did his full share of the rebel 
shouting, but was bitterly opposed to let- 
ting me co mine. He said that I came 
of bad stock—of a father who had been 
willing to set slaves free. In the follow- 
ing summer he was piloting a Federal 
gunboat and shouting for the Union 
again, and I was in the Confederate army. 
I held his note for some borrowed money. 
He was one of the most upright men I 
knew; but he repud‘ated that note, with- 
out hesitation, because I was a rebel, and 
the son of a man who owned slaves.” 


‘*Hello, Simpson, old boy; how are 
you feeling this morning? I see you 
were fined twenty dollars yesterday for 
being drnnk on the street, and fighting 
an Italian crossing-sweeper?” ‘‘Me? I 
never was drunk in my life, and I have 
been out of town for two weeks; just got 
back this morning.” ‘*Well, here it is in 
the paper, anyhow, plain as day: ‘Mar- 
cus H. Simpson, grain-dealer, of 814 
Barclay atreet.’” ‘‘Lemme see the pa- 
per. Well, truth is dead in this world, 
The newspapers are lying more than ev- 
er! The miserable liar of a reporter who 
wrote that! I told the judge my name 
was Thomas Jones, and that I lived in 
Hannibal, New Jersey. There’s no liar 


a newspaper.” 


A little girl, while on a visit to her 
grandmother, had been seriously ill, and 
as she grew better was spoken of as con- 
valescent. Thinking it would be very 
smart to use 80 long a word, she wrote 
home, ‘‘Dear mamma, Iam happy to 
say that I am convulsive.” 


Upward and Orward. 


Battling in the cause of Truth, 
With a zeal and strength of youth; 
Upward raise the banner higher, 
Onward urge your phalanx nigher 
To the center of the strife. 
Strike where virtue finds a foe, 
Strike while love directs the blow, 
Where the foes of man are rife. 


Be your watchword Truthand love, 
Be your star the strength above; 
"Mid the pure remain the purest, 
’Mid the faithful be the surest. 
Temperance your banner star; 
Ask not rest nor pray for peace 
- ‘Till the demon foe shall cease 
Life and all its joys to mar. 


Warriors in the cause of right, 

Earnest in your zeal and might. 

Joying in your high endeavor, 
nward press and falter never, 
Till the victory is won. 

Shout until the field you gain, 

Press to those who still remain, 
Battling till the work is done.—Select. 


CHEERING THOUGHT. 


When life’s pilgrimage is over and its cares 
and troubles end, 
Ere we enter the dark valley whither all 
our footsteps tend, 
How ’twill cheer the solemn moments if we 
feel that this is true, 
That the world is some way better for our 
having traveled through; 
Some of its sorrow lessened, some of its 
darkness turned to day, 
Some of its thorns uprooted, some of its 
burdens rolled away.—VSelected. 


Cheap Money. 


A correspondent of the Examiner re- 
cently rebuked that paper by saying: 
*‘Why do youever confound the commod- 
ity value of money with its money value? 
You say silver dollars are worth but 
eighty-five cents. Now tell your readers 
where they cin be got at that figure. I 
want to buysome.” This correspondent’s 
name is legion. There are a great many 
sincere inquirers of the same kind who 
are seriously troubled by the fact of their 
daily observation that a dollar which is 
constantly declared by the newspapers to 
be worth only eighty or eighty-five cents 
actually passes for a dollar of a hundred 
cents. They think this te be a part of 
‘the mystery of finance,” and they would 
honestly like to understand the matter. 
The Examiner lucidly explains the ap- 
parent mystery: : 

‘‘Our friend wants us to distingaish 
between the commodity value of money 
and the money value. There is no such 
distinction. ‘The money value (that is, 
the purchasing power) of a coin is deter- 
mined in the markets of the world, not 
Ly what some goveroment says it shill 
be worth, but by its real worth. If gov- 
ernment says it shall be worth one hun- 
dred cents, and it is really worth only 
eighty cents, it passes for ouly eighty 
cents. To this rule there are but two 
exceptions. The first is what is called 
‘‘token’’ money, where the coinage is 
limited in amount, like our frac ional 
currency, and the coins are accepted at 
their face value for convenience when 
tendered in small sums. The second is 
when a debtor offers a legal-tender coin 
to pay a debt; his creditor is then obliged 
to accept it forits f4ce value, irrespective 
of its real value. If our friend contracted 
a debt last year, and things goon as they 
are now, he will seon be able to discharge 
it in dollars worth eighty cents each. 
Does he consider this honest, and is he 
anxious to do it? But why cannot silver 
dollars be bought for eighty cents now, 
if that is all they are worth? Because 
the quantity of them is limited, and they 
have not yet got into circulation enough 
to disturb seriously our currency, which 
is now bised on the gold dollar. They 
come at preseut under the first exception 
noted above; they are practically a ‘‘tok- 
en” coin, and are taken at their face 
value. But if a larger quantity of them 
is coined and forced intocirculation, they 
will fall to their true value, g»ld will be 
at a premium, and our whole current 
monetary system will be thrown into 
disorder.” 

These are facts which are familiar to 
those who have studied the subject in 
the light of practieal experience. But 
they are not known as they should be by 
the great body of citizens who live by their 
daily wages. They think that in some 
way silver is the poor man’s money, and 
that rich men are trying to suppress it. 
This is a total mistake. A great increase 
of silver dollars would mean a great rise 
in prices. But there would not bea cor- 
responding rire in wages. Wages are 
always affected last by a general rise in 
prices, and those who live by daily wages 
are those who would suffer most by a great 
increase of silver dollars. These are not 
theories, nor arbitrary assertions, They 
are facts proved by universal experience, 
The theorists are those who do not see 
that what is called cheap moncy can not 
possibly cheapen  prices.—Harper’s 

Weekly. 


Who Shall Ascend? 


I will picture to you the man who is 
able to ascend into the hill of the Lord. 
Methinks I see him. He has nothing in 
himeelf, but he has everything in his God. 
Let us look at him from the sole of his 
foot to the crown of his head. You no- 
tice, first, that he has put on shoes of 
iron and of brass; his feet are shod with 
the preparation of the Gospel of peace. 
You will want those shoes, O heavenly 
pilgrim! When the Lord said He would 
give you those shoes of iron, you thought 
they would be too heavy for you; but 
you will find out you have to tread on 
stones that are as hard as iron. When 
He said He would give you shoes 
that were made of brass, you thought 
they would be too strong. You will 
find it a long way, and a stern, stiff as- 
cent, and anything else than brass would 
be worn out. Young Christian, have you 
had your feet shod yet? You are of no 
use for climbing unless you have. Un- 
less you have peace with God through 
Jesus.Christ our Lord, which is the prep- 
aration of the Gospel of peace, you can 
never ascend into the hill of the Lord. 


But observe that the pilgrim is girt 
about his loins, to keep his garment from 
tripping bim up; he is girt with the gir- 
dle of truth and sincerity. You, too, my 
hearer, must be sincere iv your profession ; 
your heart must be right in the sight of 
God, or else climbing would be fatal 
work to you, because you climb presump- 
tuously, and you shail come down desper- 
ately. I observe that the pilgrim has in 
his hand a strong staff; it is cut from the 
tree of life; it is called the Staff of Prom 

ize. Seeto it that you get it. Get a 
promise every day. Don’t be content 
when you pray, unless you can plead the 
promise of God. or else you will be like 
a@ man going to the banker's without a 
check. You must take the promise 
when you go to God, and you will get 
that bestowed on you which the promise 
guarantees. Go not up the mountain, 
pilgrim, without this staff.—C. H. Spur- 
geon. 


The Dying Minister. 


Burdened wirh the weight of years 
and labors, the old preacher lay upon 
his couch waiting the summons of the 
messenger to carry him acrvuss the river. 
Around him were gathered his children 
and brethren, ministering as far as they 
could to hisevery want. He lay silent 
for a time, when one of the watchers 
said, ‘‘He is going soon.’’ Tears were 
flowing freely from many eyes. He 
roused a little, murmuring something 
that none could understand. ‘‘His mind 
wanders in the last hour,” said one. 
He seems to revive alittle ‘‘Raise my 
head,” he said. ‘‘Is it time for the ser- 
mon? The lights are burning and the 
song seems to have died away.”’ All 
voices were hushed as he continued: 

‘‘Well, my text is from Jesus: ‘In 
my Father’s house are many mansions’ 
—blessed words of promise. You poor, 
lowly ones who dwell in cabins, remem- 
ber it is a mansion awaits you, and you 
poot, waiting ones, remember there are 
many of them. I promised my children 
to come home—but that mansion is my 
home. I'm too weary to preach long to- 
night, my brethren. 

‘“‘What is that I hear? The music 
should not begin before the sermon is 
over — strange voices, too—no, not 
strange; ‘tis the wife of my early youth 
leading the choir—yes, and mother, tvo! 
I can’t preach; let me lie down and rest.” 
He opened his eyes. In them was a far- 
away look, but what he saw none of the 
watchers could tell. Raising his hand 
solemnly, he said, ‘‘Let us pronounce 
the benedic'ion. May grace, mercy 
and peace abide An unintelligible 
murmur, and the hush of silence came, 
to be broken by the sighing and sobbing 
of the watchers. The old preacher had 
preached his last eermon.—Christian 
Advocate. 


Topsy 


One of the mos sagacious little dogs 
in L ndon belongs to Mr. Nice, the keep- 
er of Highbury chazel. Topsy is not an 
idle dog She is busy from Monday morn- 
ing uvtil Saturdsy night; for what with 
keys to watch, doors to attend to, and 
many things besides, her time is fully oc- 
cupied. Sunday is Topsy’s rest day, and 
right glad she seems not to be expected 
to do ary work on Sunday. She has 
been trained to distinguish between Sun- 
days aud week days. Mrs. Nice has 
a five cat which lives in the same 
rooms with Topsy. She pays ali due re- 
epect to pussy. When the cat has her 
milk, Topsy sits quietly by to watch her 
drink it. When pussy has finished, Top- 
sy expects the saucer refilled for her-elf. 
If she is kept waiting for her milk longer 
than she thinks right, she rings the bell, 
that is, she taps the saucer. If not at 
once attended to, she taps again and again 
until she has due attention. About eight 
o’clock in the moming she may be seen 
sitting in the window, watching for the 
boy who calls for the keys of the day- 
schools. These keys are Topsy’s partic- 
ular charge. She will not allow them to 
be taken from their place on the wall, un- 
lees it be by her master or by the person 
accustomed to give them up at night; and 
if left anywhere within reach, she hides 
them under the carpet. She then sits 
beside them, and cries most pitifully un- 
till Mr. or Mrs. Nice hangs them up in 
their place. She is very affectionate, and 
is distressed if her master or mistress be 
unwell or in tronble. The affectionate lit- 
tle creature eeems unwilling to lie down 
at night without first putting out her paw 
and shaking hands with her master. It 
is her good-night.—| The Tidings. 


— 


Trust and Obey. 


Mies Havergal tells a story in verse 
of a young girl named Alice, whose 
music-master insists upon her practicing 
very difficult music. To Alice it seems 
cruel that she may not play easy pieces 
like the other girls. The chords are 
difficult, and thé melody is subtle. Her 
hand wearies, her cheek flushes, and 
with clouded brow she makes a protest. 
The master will not yieid, and she writes 
home to her father, who answers kindly 
but firmly, that her teacher knows what 
is best. ‘*Trdet and obey,” is her fath- 
er’s advice. Persuaded to try again, 
she at length masters Bethoven’s master- 
piece. Years afterward, at a brilliant 
assembly of musical artists, whea the 
gentle twilight fills all hearts with 
thoughts of peace, Alice is invited to 
play some suitable strains. She selects 
the very piece that was once so difficult, 
but which, thoroughly leartied, has never 
been forgotten. She plays it with pure 
and varied expression, and secures the 
rich approval of one of the masters of 
song, who confesses that even to him 
Beethoven’s music had never seemed so 
suggestive as in her rendering. 

Many a hard task may yet come to 
both boys and girls. Let them also 
‘*trust and obey,’’ and little by little the 
likewise may become interpreters of life's 
holiest music. 
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BARGAINS! 


What People Wantis Bargains, 


And we are both wi'ling and able to give them bargains. Read the list and say ‘tis not true 


We sell now for a short time— 


A good Shovel or Spade for............ 65¢ 
A good steel Rake or Hoe ............. 40 
A good Axe, readyhandled ........... $1 00 
A good Hammer or Hatchet........... 50 


A good Galvanized Iron Pail, 3 sizes.40, 50, 60 


Apple Pearers. not warranted.......... 25 
Carpet Sweepers, 3 kinds............... 190 
Frying Pans or Skillets, 3 sizes....25, 35, 45 
Buck Saws or Family Meat Saws....... 65 


Coal scuttles, Painted or galvanized.... 50 


And hundreds of smaller items which we have not space or time to enumerate. But this is the 


month that everything almost is sold at such 


SMASHED-UP PRICES 


That anyone having a dollar cash on hand can make two out of it, by buying at our prices. The 
following list on dry fruit is special for a short time only. There is not another wholesale deal- 
er on the coast would undertake to sell it at 25 per cent. above these prices, and we guarantee 
full weight, and goods as described, packed carefully, and delivered free at boats and depots. 


Don’t send without the mon 
we have. When present lot 


Very choicest Alden Apples, 50-lb boxes 5c 
Very good Alden Apples. 50-1b boxes.... 4 
Very brightest Dried Apples, 50-lb boxes 38 


, and do not write for lower prices, as we will not sell less for all 
out, will cost us double to replace it on many kinds. 


Very brightest Dried Apples in sacks.... 2% 


Yes one cent per pound, same kind cost ten cents two years ago. 


Best Dried Figs, in Sacks............. . 2c 
Best Pressed Figs,-in Boxes 30 Ibs...... 5 
ys 1% to 2 
Grapes, not very good............ Trt 2 
Grapes, good quality................. ‘ 8 
Raisins, 20-15 boxes, fine... .$1 25, $1 50, $2 00 
Raisins, small andcommon ............ 4to 5c 
Peaches, best in town, tons of them... 5 
Peache , darker, but very good........ + 


Good quality Sun Dried Apples, any 
Peaches, extra fine pealed ........... 
Pears, fair, to extra quality........ 2%, 4, 5 
Pears, nice white Alden __............ 7 
Plums, fine, with pita in......... ..... 3 
Plums, common, with pitsin ...... 1% to 2 


Plums. extra fine pitted, any quantity. . 5 
These sold for !5 to 20 :ill this year. 


Prunes—Sundry kinds....... 4, 5, 6, and 7cts. 


SMITH’S CASH STORE. 


115 and 117 Clay Street, 


- San Francisco, Cal. 


THE GOLDEN PALACE 


Tea and Grocery 


STORES, 
41 Sixth St. and 227 & 229 Second St. 


OCHAS. MONTGOMERY & BROS., PROP’S. 


We insert, aa.follows, a few staple articles 
with present rates: 


FAMILY FLOUR AT MILL| SYRUP, BEST QUALITY. 
PRICES. n bbls, 


25c pr ga. 
Ex. Family, bbl, $4 to 4.50|In kegs, 5 gal, $1.5U@1.75 
MEALS AP MILL BATES-| CHOICE NEW-CROP TEAS. 


Oatmeal, 3% tv 4c # Ib 25@ 

sr’ eat, 0 3c 

Gr’m Flour,24%to3c wormosa Coles 

Pearl Barley, 4te5ic ‘‘ 

Sago&Tapioca4@ic ‘ 


SUGARS AT REFINERY 
RATES. MISCELLANEOUS. 


Cube Sugar,bbls,6%4c 20- box good Raisins 
20-lb bar ox L’ndry 


« |White Beans 2c 

Coffees, Green, Roasted or Ground. Eastern Sugar- 
cured Hams and Bacon. Fish; Oysters, Sardines, 
Oils for Table or Sanctuary use, etc., etc. All of 
which we offer at the lowest possible rates, as we are 
placed in a position to furnish a first-class quality of 
goods at wholesale rates. 

The advantages possessed by us, by reason of the 
establishment of our well-stocked Wholesale House, 
at once become clearly manifest to the customer who 
orders a bill of goods of us. 

We offer even more, and decidedly better, advan- 
tages to our patrons than can be secured by them ata 
wholesale house exclusively, for the resson that they 
will not break or open packages, and we will do so, 
and in all cases at wholesale rates. All orders com- 


Uncolored Japan, 


ing to our Wholesale House requiring case goods and 
packages of a like character, to be opened, are always 
filled at our Sixth-street House, a system of profit 
and convenience which strongly recommends itself 
to RELIGIOUS AND OTHER INSTITUTIONS 
JIN THE CITY AND STATE, The orders which 
we almost daily receive from institutions is proof 
conclusive of the satisfaction given. If parties 
living ata distance desire to order goods of us not 
included in the above list will send us a catalogue 
of the goods wanted, we will immediately return it, 
with prices annexed for their approval, before send. 
ing us the order, thereby placing themselves in a 
position to judge for themselves before sending us 
the fiual order, and securing all the advantages of 
being present in the store at the time of purchase. 


CHAS. MONTGOMERY & BROS. 
41 Sixth St., and 227 and 229 Second St. 


DR. JOHN BULL’S 


FOR THE CURE OF 


FEVER and AQUE 


Or CHILLS and FEVER, 


AND ALL MALARIAL DISEASES. 


The proprietor of this celebrated medicine 
justly claims for it a superiority over all rem- 
edies ever offered to the public for the SAFE, 
CERTAIN, SPEEDY and PERMANENT cure 
of Ague and Fever,or Chillsand Fever,wheth- 
er of short or long standing. He refers to the 
entire Western and Southern country to bear 
him testimony to the truth of the assertion 
that in no case whatever will it fail to cure if 
thedirectionsare strictly followedandcarried 
out. Inagreat many cases a single dose has 
been sufficient for a cure, and whole families 
have been cured bya single bottle, with a per- 
fect restoration of the health. It is, 
however, prudent,and in every case more cer- 
tain to cure, ifits use is continued in smaller 
doses for a week or two after the disease has 
been checked, more especially in difficult and 
long-standing cases. Usually this medicine 

not req any aid to keep the bowelsin 
good order. Should the patient, however, re- 
uirea cathartic medicine, after having taken 
ree or four doses of the Tonic, a ane e dose 
of KENT’S VEGETABLE FAMILY PILLS 
will be sufficient. Use no other. 


DR. JOHN BULL'S 
SMITH’S TONIC SYRUP, 
BULL’S SARSAPARILLA, 
BULL’S WORM DESTROYER. 
The Popular Remedies of the Day. 


*rincipal Office, 881 Main St., LOUISVILLE, KY. 


509 MONTGOMERY STREET. 
MRS. K. 8. HART, Proprietor. 


Lunches and collations served for private 
parties. A competent steward furnished to set 
and decorate tables, dress salads, etc. Ice 


cream to order. Special rates to churches, ete. 


Watches Cleaned, $1.00 


Glasses, 10 cts. 
work guaranteed. 
W. A. HAMMOND, 
No. ¢ Sixth Street. 


Established in S. F. for Fifteen Years 


CONSUMPTION 


I havea tive remedy for the above disease; by its use 
thousands of cases of the worst kind and of long oi ee have 
been cured, Incleed, so str in my faith is its efficacy, that 
I will send TWO BOTTLES EE, together with a VAL- 
E EATISE on this disease, to any sufferer. Give Ex- 

e . address. DK. T. A. 18: Pear! St., N.Y. 


| 


Where to Buy 


-- 


EVERY GRADE OF EXCELLENOE, FROM 
THE INCOMPARABLE 


* 
That Leads the World, down to the small Bou- 
doir Piano, and each the ; 


BEST OF ITS GRADE. 


NO FANCY PRICES! 
EVERYTHING REDUCED TO BEDROOK 


Beautiful Boudoir Upright Piano, $250 
and $275. 
Either Oash or Installments, 


Each Piano on our list is selected for 
lar merit, and every one the best of its class. 

DECKER BROS., The Artist’s Piano. 

IVERS & POND, Eighty in constant use in 
the New England Conservatory of Music. 

BEHR BROS , Patent Cylinder Top. 

THE FISCHER, The Old Favorite. 
STEINGRABER, And other German Pianos. 
We buy for cash, and ‘“‘take our pick.” 

We can suit all purses and all tastes. 

We warrant every instrument, backing it 
with a guarantee, if necessary, of $50,000. 

Particular attention given to orders by mail. 


KOHLER & CHASE, 
139 Post St., - San Francisco 


TOMBSTONES are 
often erected over persons 
who would to-day be alive and 
well if they had put prejudice 
and poisonous drugs aside and 
accepted the honest offer we have 
been making them for years past. 

That offer is, that we will send 
to any one sick or ailing, our Elec- 
tric Medicated Appliances to suit 
their case on 30 daystrial. If no 
cure is made we make no charge 
whatever. Js not this a fair ofer! 
We are daily curing severe cases 
of Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, Ner- 
vousness, Debility, Diseases of 
the Liver, Kidneys and Lungs, 
&c. Illustrated book giving prices 
and full particulars, and blank for 
statement of case sent free, Address 


ELECTRIC PAD M'F'G-C0, 564 StateSt., Brooklyn, HY. 


NOTICE. 


HE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE STOOK- 


holders of Blake, Moffit & Towne will 
be held at the Company’s office, No. 516 Sacra- 
mento street, San ancisco, on Monday, 
March 15, 1886, at 11 o’clock a. m., for theelec- 
tion of a Board of Directors for the ensuing 
year, and the transaction of such other busi- 
ness as may be brought before the meeting. 

A. G. TOWNE, Secretary. 
San Francisco, Feb. 25, 1886. 


OTES OF TRIUMPH 


By Rev. E. 8. LORENZ & Rev. I. BALTZELL 
Two Editions—Round and Character Notes. 


A New 8.8. Music Book of Excellence. 
appropriate, carefully Propaxes. e number 
e Copy, cents; Per doz., express, 
by mail, $ Go; Per 100, $30.00. 


Rev. W. J. SH) EY, Dayton, Ohio. 


ASSAR COLLEGE, dew N. ¥. 
V FOR THE LIBERAL EOUCATION OF WOMEN 
with acomplete Coles Course, Schools of Paintin and 
Music, Astronomical Observatory,Laboratory of Chem- 
istry and Physics, Cabinets of Natural History, a 
Museum of Art, a Library of 15,000 Volumes, ten 
Professors, twenty-three Teachers, and thoroughly 
equipped for its work: Students at present admitted to 
a preparatory course. Catelogues sent on application. 
J. RYLAND KENDRICK, D. D., Acting Presvwent. 


Ohio Improved Chester 


The best I in the wor Not 
subject to Cholera. Sold 788in 1886. 


OG lbs. 


THE LORD’S PRAYER, 


ND TEN COMMANDMENTS, BEAUTI- 
fully Illustrated; new designs. An appro- 
priate ornament for any room, public or pri- 
vate. Only 50 cents, postpaid. Agents want- 
ed everywhere; big pay; terms free. Address, 
0. H “LOOMIS, 1622 Jessie St., San Francis- 


co, Cal. 
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News Items. 


A new distillery of enormous size is 
about to be erected near Edinburgh. 

The Government has determined to 
break up seal piracy and whisky smug- 
gling in Alaska. 

The English will continue to occupy 
Egypt until the tenure of land, and other 
reforms have been settled. 

The Paraellites have decided to aid 
Gladstone, in view of bis promise to dis- 
close hie policy on March 23d, 

Mrs. Talmage, wife of the Brooklyn 
preacher, lectures every Sunday to a 
class of three hundred women. 

Christine Nilsson has just refused 
$6,000 for fifteen concerts in Russia, be- 
cauge, as she says, is too cold.” 

It ie the opinion of conservative ed- 
ucators that many college young men are 
becoming too athletic for their health. 

In the German universities there are 

now 157 professors between eighty and 
ninety, of whom 122 con.inue to give 
lectures. 
_ Mr. Gladstone has brought down all 
the rents of his fine Hawarden estate by 
twenty-five per cent., much to the joy of 
the tenantry. 

The headquarters of the National Wc- 
man’s Christian Temperance Union sare 
to be moved from New York to Chicago 
in May next. | 

The Foreign Affairs Committee report- 
ed favorably the extra-territorial bill, 
which provides for the creation of Amer- 
ican Courts in China and Japan. 


Dr. Munhall’s Services. 


Dr. Munhall will arrive in this city next 
Saturday, and commences his evangelistic 
work with a special meeting for young 
men, in Odd-Fellows’ Hall, corner of 
Market and Seventh streets, next Sunday 
afternoon. The service will be for men 
between 15 and 40 years of age. The 
address will be a private, confidential 
talk, and no ladies will be admitted. In 
the evening the revival services will be 
inaugurated in the First Baptist church, 
‘on Eddy street, between Jones and 
Leavenworth. A large chorus choir is 
now practising for the services. Six or 
seven churches will unite in the first dis- 
trict. Extensive preparations have been 
made by the Evangelistic Committee and 
the various pastors of the city, and there 
is every indication that a blessed work 
of grace will be the result of this special 
effort. Oh! that the Holy Spirit would 
come upon us in mighty power and shake 
this city from center to circumference! 
For if there is one thing above another 
that San Francisco needs to-day it is 
honest evangelization. Most blessed :e- 
sults have followed the labors of Dr. 
Muphall in Portland, and it is estimated 
that between seven and eight hundred 
have professed conversion. Every Chris- 
tian should be much in prayer for these 
services, and all feel the responsibility 
and make itour ownwork. The evening 
meetings the first two weeks will be held 
in the First Baptist church, and the after- 
noon Bible readings will be in Calvary 
Presbyterian church. The services are 
free to all. Invite your friends and 
neighbors to attend. 


The protest of N. W. Spaulding, As- 
sistant United States Treasurer, mada 
last autumn to the Secretary of the 
Treasury against the manner of count- 
ing the large amount of money in the 
treasury, at that time, when he was 
ordered to turn over the office to Mr. 
Brooke, his successor — that protest 
is read to-day with new interest, since it 
- already appears that $10,000 is missing. 
Very easy, we should say, it would be 
for money to be missing when it is cared 
for in such an unbusiness-like way. The 
bags were simply weighed, unopened. 
They might have contained money or 
something else of the right weight. Mr. 
Spaulding offered to pay the extra ex- 
pense of a proper sight and weight and 
count, out of his own pocket, but was 
refused by the officials here and at Wash- 
ington. What a playing into the hands 
of rogues—such a procedure! This mon- 
ey belongs to the people, and we, to 
whom it belongs, ought to see to it that 
well-paid officials do their work in a right 
business way, so that $10,000, or any 
like eum, shall not be missing after only 


half a year. 


The Mariners’ Free Reading- Room, 
58 Sacramento street, furnishes vessels 
leaving this port on long voyages with 
packages of reading matter, which sea- 
men highly appreciate. Persons desir- 
ing to do good have here an excellent or- 
portunity, by saving their religious and 
good secular papers and magazines; and 
notifying the librarian of the reading- 
room, he will call for it; or, packages 
can be left at the reading-room any time 
after 9 o’clock in the morning. 


Large numbers of Mormon women met 
in the theatre at Salt Lake last Sabbath, 
and entered their protest against the action 
of the Federal officers and courts in the 
suppression of polygamy. Could there 
be any sadder evidence of the degrada- 
tion of women by this vile institution 
than the fact of sucha meeting? Poor 
creatures hugging their chains, which 
this nation is bound tobreak; and all the 
more because of this evidence of moral 
hurt to truest and noblest womanhood. 


Since our last issue General Thomas 
H. Williams has died, at the early age 
of 57 years. A native of Kentucky, 
he came to this State in 1850, where, 
and in Nevada, he accumulated a large 
fortune. But death makes no differ- 
ence; the rich and the poor alike must 
rest in the grave. And so another well- 
known man and leading character has 


passed out of sight. 


Sunday-School Lesson for March 2ist. 


BY REV. M. WILLETT. 


MESSIAH S MESSENGER. 


— Golden Text—*‘ Behold, I will send my 
messenger, and he ehall prepare the way 
before me.” (Mal. iii: 1.) 


INTRODUCTION, 


Perhaps a better introduction cannot 
be found for this lesson than one contain- 
ed in the words of Geikie: ‘‘A half 
century passes away after the etory of 
Esther and the great deliverance of the 
Jews in the Persian Empire, and we 
now turn again to Jerusalem and to the 
times of Nehemiah. After Nehemiah 
had carried on his reforms for twelve 
years he returned to Persia. But no 
sooner had he left than it was seen that a 
reformation enforced by the civil power, 
rather than the fruit of individual convic- 
tion, had no permanent vitality. The 
tithes due to the temple, the Levites and 
the priests were not delivered, and the 
greatest distress was thus caused to all 
who depended on them for maintenance. 
Public worship was thus interrupted, and 
the temple, forsaken by its minisiers, was 
neglected by the people. The Sabbath 
was profaned, both in town and country; 
wine-preeses were busy in its sacred 
hours, and the roads and fields dotted 
with the workers taking sheaves to the 
barns on their heavily laden arses. Je- 
rusalem itself was disturbed by a Sab- 
bath fair, to which loads of wine, grapes, 
fizs, and much else, were carried in dur- 
ing the sacred hours. Phcenecian fisher- 
men expoeed for sale their catch off the 
coasts, and traders from Tyre displayed 
their countless wares. After all their 
professed zeal to put anend to mixed 
marriages, things were rapidly drift- 
ing to almost a worse condition than of 
old. Not afew husbands had degerted 
their Jewish wives for Philistine, Am- 
monite or Moabite women. The very 
priests had lost their bigh tone. Every 
thing that Ezra and Nehemiah bad et- 
fected was well-nigh undone. To this 
ead state of things we owe the appear- 
ance of Malachi, the Jast of the prophets.” 


LESSON NOTES. 


(V. 1) Jobn the Baptist was the mes- 
senger here spoken of. ‘‘*Thou, cbild, 
shalt be called the prophet of the High- 
est; for thou shalt go. before the face of 
the Lord to prepare his way, to give 
knowledge of salvation unto this people 
for the remission of their sins.’’ The 
messenger of the covenant, or the angel 
of the covenant, plainly is the same as 
the Lord, the Media'or of the new and 
better covenant established upon better 
promises, 

(V. 2) ‘‘If thou, Lord, wilt mark in- 
iquities, O Lord, who shall stand?’’ Joel 
asks the same question. ‘*The day of 
the Lord is great and very terrible; and 
who can abide it?’’ He is like refiners’ 
fire and fullers’ soap. Twosorts of ma- 
terials for cleansing are mentioned, the 
one severe aud the other mild. 

(V.3) “The purifier sits before the 
crucible so that he can fix his eye on the 
metal, and take care that the fire be not 
too hot, and keep the metal in only vntil 
he knows the dross to be completely re- 
moved by seeing his own image reflect- 
ed in the glowing mass.” 

(V.5) In chapter ii: 17 of this book 
the people had clamored for the coming 
of the God of judgmeut, saying, ‘‘ Every 
one that doeth evil is good in the sight of 
the Lord, and he delighteth in them; or 
where is the God of judgment?” The 
judgment they desired would be far 
other than they looked for. The refin- 
ing process would prove a judgment to 
many. ‘They did not realize what a test- 
ing and sifting this coming to judgment 
would involve among themselves. 

(V. 6) Jebovah was uuchangeable, and 
therefore bis covenant should eternally 
endure. His own true people would be 
purified, but not destroyed. Man would 
often become weary of man’s wickedness 
and waywardness. We are impatient at 
one another—readily despair of one an- 
other. God might justly have cast off 
them and us; but he changes not. .He 
awaits their repentance. Alas! that so 
many should fiaally weary out the very 
patience of God. 

(V.1) Fire is ever spoken of as ac- 
companying the jadgment. ‘The throne 
of the ancient ot days was a fiery flame; 
his wheels a burning fice; a fiery stream 
issued and came furth from him; the 
judgment was set and the books were op- 
ened.’’ ‘‘Every man’s work shall be 
made manifest, for the day shall declare 
it, because it shall be revealed by fire: 
and the fire shall try every man’s work, 
of what sort it is.” ‘It shall leave 
neither root nor branch’; that is, they 
shall have no hope of shooting up again 
to life. 

(V. 2) The Revised Version translates 
‘‘gambol’’ instead of ‘‘grow up.” 
‘*Stall-fed calves, when let out into the 
fields, caper and frolic in the exuberance 
of bealthy life.” 

(V. 13) There shall be a great rever- 
sal. He that exalteth himself shall be 
abased, and he that humbleth himself 
shall be exalted. Here the wicked often 
have the pre-eminence; but then, in the 
morning of the resurrection, the upright 
shall have dominion over them. Aill 
wickedness, error and oppression shall be 
like ashes under the feet of the righteous. 

(V. 4) Since the coming judgment was 
to be so fearful, they were to remember 
unceasingly and observe carefully the 
law of Moses. 

(V. 5) A time of special visitation and 
punishment is called in the Bible ‘‘a day 
of the Lord.” When the Jewish people 
were smitten at the destruction of Jeruea- 
lem by the terrible Roman arms, there 
was a day of the Lord. But all such 
days, in time, poivt forward to the day 
that fulfills and completes the work of all 
such days in this world—the last and 
final day of .judgment. 

-(V. 6) There are many interpretations 
of this verse. I will give but two. The 


| hearts of the old patriarchs and fathers | 


would be turned to the children—that ie, 
the Jews then living—because, as Abra- 
ham rejoiced to see Christ’s day, saw it 
and was glad, eo the unbelievivg Israel- 
ites would eccept the Saviour, and so be- 
come one in spirit with these great prophets 
and teachers. Cowles bas given another 
interpretation, as follows: ‘‘The family 
is the foundation of religion. Religion 
has there its greatest power of propaga- 
tion and growth. In the beginning of a 
revival of religion there is almost univer- 
sally a revival of deep, all-absorbing love 


for others, especially within the circle of 


the domestic relations. How often do 
we see the hearte of parents borne down 
with almost crushing solicitude in the 
tenderners of their love for the souls of 
their children! No, it is. idolatry that 
first debases and then crucifies parental 
affection. Avarice and lust are doing 
the same thing in tens of thousands of 
families in Christian lands to-day. So, 
always and everywhere sin quickens self- 
ishness, while religion binds together in 
love.” 
LESSON THOUGHTS. 


1. The world needs a deliverer. The 
ease with which Jerusalem and its envi- 
rona retrograded when Nehemiah was gone 
but a little is an illustration of a common 
tendency to evil and wretchedness. 
There was a general expectation of this 
coming Messiah among the Jews. With 
all our boasted progress, every advance 
we make seems to have its attendant evil. 


The world never saw such an iucrease of 


wealth as this age brings us, and, per- 
haps, queetions that pertain to the divi- 
sion and proper apportionment of wealth 
were never more common. The world 
needs adeliverer to-day as it did of old. 

2. There must be a preparation for 
this coming. Before men will accept a 
Saviour, they must be convicted of their 
sins; they must realize their need. Be- 
fore men will seek a better life, they must 
realize the worthleseness of the old life. 
We all need to prepare the way of the 
Lord. If we will fill up the valleys of 
Omission, level down the hills of our 
pride, straighten cut the crooked ways of 
sin, and smooth out our rough tempers, 
the Lord, even now, will enter the tem- 
ple both of the individual heart and the 
Church, which is his body. 

3. Many who speak of Christ’s com- 
ing with delight do not understand the 
nature of the tests he will apply. Not 
all who cry ‘‘Lord! Lord!’’ will enter 
into the kingdom of heaven. If nothing 
but the desire for heaven were needed to 
secure an entrance, there would be very 
few without the gates. We need, how- 
ever, the holiness which fits for heaven, 
and there are many who will not patient- 
ly seek this fitness. 

4. All our trials are to refine and 
purify us. If these testings separate the 
dross from our natures, then we become 
partakers of an inheritance incorruptible 
and undefiled; but if these troubles hard- 
en and fix our sinfulness the more inextri- 
cably, then we are fit only for the society 
of devils and reprobates. Fire melts iron 
and hardens clay. The same dealings 
will refine one and harden another. 

5. The right will fioally conquer— 
“Right forever on the scaffold, wrong for- 

ever on the throne; 
But that scaffold sways the future, and be- 
hind the dim unknown 


Standeth God, with the shadow, keeping 
watch above his own.”’ 


Does the recent sale of paintings in 
New York City give evidence of hard 
times? Last Friday evening, in Chick- 
ering Hall, eighty pictures sold for 
$487,975; and in three evenings the 
amount of sales was $885,300. The 
largest amount paid for a single painting 
was $45,500. Charles Crocker, who 
bas recenily bought a fine houee in New 
York, was among the heaviest buyers, 
doubtless, to grace the walls of his new 
home. Well, such men who have made 
so much money in a short life-time may 
expect to be envied; and that the work- 
ingmen will combine against them and 
try to get some share of their profits, and 
will rejoice in railroad wars, unless 
they do something better than buy pict- 
ures with their money. Art should be 
encouraged; it is right to possess and en- 
joy beautiful homes and paintings, but 
not at the expence of ministry to the 
needy and destitute. How many can, 
with the greatest effort, obtain the bar- 
est necessities—no carpets, no pictures 
—because they are forced to work at the 
lowest rates for those who roll in luxury. 
There may be the hardest times and the 
greatest suffering while the rich live in 
eplendor. But this is because of the 
heartlessness and selfishness of man; _ it 
is not God’s way, and God’s way will 

et become man’s way. May the day 
ten! 


PRICES CURRENT. 


SitveR—Bar Silver, per ounce, 1,000 fine 
$1.02'4; Sterling bills on London, 60 days 
$4 88 to 4 90. 

COMMEROIAL 


Frour—Best brands of City Extra, $4.25 
to 450; Superfine, $3 50 to 4 00. 

WueEat—$1 22% to 1 35 per ctl. 

Baritery—Feed, $1.22% to 1 25. 

Freep—Bran, $13.50 @ 14.00; ground- 
—- to 30 00; middlings, $17 00 to 

18.00 

PotaTors—25c to 80c per cwt. 


Fraorr—Lemons, $1 00 to 2 00 per box for 
California; Bananas, 1.50 to $3.00 @ bunch; 
Apples, 75c to $1 75 per box; Oranges, Cal., 
$1 50 to 4 50. 

VEGETABLES—Cabbage, 75 to 90c otl. ; 
Marrowfat Squash, $10 to 12 per ton; ips, 
75c; Green Peas, 3 to 6c. 

Hay—$9.00 to 13.50 forall grades. Straw, 
60 to 75c per bale. 

Oats---$1.15 to 1.40. 

Burrer—Choice, Cal. 16c to 17c. 

10 to 11%c 

Eeos—16 to 17¢ per doz. 


Brrr—5 to 5% first quality; 4to4%e for 


Lame—Spring, 10 to 12 c per b. 

Mutron—Wethers, 54% to 6; Ewes, 5 to 5%. 

Porx--Live hogs, 4% to 4c for grain fed; 
stock, 2% to 3c; dressed do, 5% to 6c for 
city, for country. 

Hrpes anp — Sheep skins—Sheer- 
lings, 10 to 30c; Short Wool, 35 to 60c; 
Medium, 60 to 90c; Long Wool, 90c to $1 25, 


Publishers’ Hepartment 


Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 
second-class matter. 


Payment for Tse Paciric, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts. When neither of these 
can be procured, send the money in a regis- 

_tered letter to THz Paciric. All postmasters 
are required to register letters whenever re- 
quested to do so. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to 
newspapers are held responsible until arrear- 
ages are paid and their papers are ordered to 
be discontinued. 

THE Paciric will be sent free for one year to 
= person sending the names of three new 
subscribers, with the money. 

Any old subscriber sending the name of one new 
subscriber, with $2.50, can have his own pa- 
per another vear for $1-75. 

The subscription Price of Taz Pacrric is $2.50 
in advance—which includes the payment of 
the postage by us. 

The date against your name on the label of your 

aper shows to what time your subscription 
is paid. 
THE PACIFIC CLUBBING LIST. 


We will send the Pacrric one year (price $2.- 
50 a year) to any new subscriber, or to any old 
subscriber renewing in advance, with any of 
the following publications, for the price named 
in the second column. The price in the first 
column is that of the publication named alone. 
Each column includes prepaid postage. After 
the receipt of the first copy of any publication, 
complaints, if necessary, should be sent to the 
office where it is printed. 


American Agriculturist........... $1.50 $3.50 
Ohristian at 8.00 5.00 
Demorest’s Monthly Magazine..... 2.00 4.00 
Godey’s Lady’s Book............. 2.00 4.00 
4.00 6.50 

4.00 656.50 
Scientific American............. . 8.20 56.00 
The Century Magazine............ 4.00 6.00 
2.50 4.50 
The Independent.... ............. 8.00 5.00 
North American Review........... 5.00 6.30 
| Congregationalist............ .... 8.00 5.15 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 8.00 9.50 
Illustrated Christian Weekly...... 2,50 5.00 


NOTICE TO CREDITORS. 


ESTATE OF 
Henry TAArFFE. | Deceased. 


Notice is hereby given by the undersigned, 
Administratrix of the estate of Hcnry M. 
Taaffe, deceased, to the creditors of, and all 
persons having claims against, the said de- 
ceased, to exhibit them with the necessary 
vouchers, within four months after the first 
publication of this notice, to the said Ad- 
ministratrix, at No. 530 California street, 
room 6, the same being her place for the 
tran: action of the business of the said estate 
in the City and County of San Francisco, 
State of California. JANE MELEY, 

Administratrix of the estate of Henry M. 
Taaffe, deceased. 

Dated at San Francisco, January 27, 1886. 

Gray & Haven, 530 California street, at- 
torneys for Administratrix. 


‘‘BEAUTIFUL CRAFTON,” 


This celebrated health retreat is near the 
base of San Bernardino mountain, 2,300 feet 
above sea level, an altitude most desirable for 


invalids. Terms are reasonable, table good; 
always plenty of milk and cream. Address 
M. H. Crafts, Lugonia P. O., Cal. tf 


COOK-BOOK. 


Any one desiring one of. the ‘Plymouth 
Church Cook-Books” can obtain one by apply- 
ing at David Gove’s drug store, corner of 
California and Fillmore streets. Price, sev- 
enty-five cents. 


All persons should have in their room one 
of those handsome Windsor bedsteads that 
the California Furniture Company have just 
received. They are the best folding beds in 
the world. They are handy, and make the 
most beautiful and ornamental piece of fur- 
niture you can have in a room. 


A violent cough continued through the 
winter often brings consumption in the 
spring. Soothe and tone the irritated and 
weakened lungs with Hale’s Hon:y of Hore- 


‘hound and Tar, and the cough yields and 


the danger disappears. 25c, 50c and $1. 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals and beautifies, 25c. 
GermanCorn Remover killsCorns, Bunions,25¢ 
Hill’s Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown, 50c. 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute, 25c. 


CaTARRH.—A new treatment has been dis- 
covered whereby a permanent cure of this 
hitherto incurable disease is absolutely effect- 
ed in from one to three applications, no mat- 
ter whether standing one year or forty years. 
This remedy is only applied once in twelve 
days, and does not interfere with business. 
Descriptive pamphlet sent free on receipt of 
stamp, by A. H. Dixon & Son, 301 King 
street West, Toronto, Canada. 


Eprrors Paciric: We will keep our adver- 
tisement running another month if one per- 
son sends an order during the month, and 
mentions your paper. 

Smitn’s CasH STORE, 115 Clay street. 

[Will our readers take notice, and help 
themselves and us?]} 


Clergymen, lawyers, public speakers and 
singers confirm the opinion of the general 
public in regard to Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
All say it is the best remedy that can be 
procured for all affections of the vocal or- 
gans, throat and lungs. 


‘‘Where shall I buy a good hat ?’’ ‘‘At 
Herrmann’s, 336 Kearny street,’’ is our 


| ready reply. We wear his hats, and so do 


very many of our friends, and are satisfied. 
He has recently doubled the size of his store, 
which shows deserved prosperity, 


The California Furniture Company, 220 to 
226 Bush street, excel in their vast assort- 
ment of window curtains and draperies for 
doors. Every kind of material, with poles 
and trimmings, can here be found, in all of 
the very latest designs. 


The ‘‘best” marriage certificate is 13x17 
inches in size, on heavy cardboard, beauti- 
fully designed, and sells for 50 cents, or 
$2.25 per half-dozen. C. H. Loomis, Agent, 
1622 Jessie street, San Francisco, Cal. 


We recommend the house Carroll & Tilton, 
873 Market street, whose advertisement see 
in another column, to our friends for cloth- 
ing, etc. We have bought of them with en- 
tire satisfaction. Their prices are very rea- 
sonable. 


Rooms.—Persons desiring to rent desirable 
rooms in the best parts of San Francisco by 
the day, week or month, with or without 
board, at low rates, please call at office of, 
or send to, THe Paciric. 


Best, easiest to use and cheapest. Piso’s 
Remedy for Catarrh. By druggists. 50c. 


5 QUEEN VICTORIA 


EARS THE CELEBRATED CANFIELD 
Seamless Dress Shield. For sale at all 
leading Dry Goods Houses in United States 
and Europe. Sample pair sent hie for 80 
cents in stamips or money. TH ANFIELD 
RUBBER OO., Barpcerort, Oonn. 


Suplus $500,000.00. 


- $150,000 00 
35,556 27 


- 90,502 18 
- 2416,113 37 
- 206,58 


Assets: 


Bank Premises, - - 
Other Real Estate, - - 
Land Asseciation, Gas and 
Bank Stocks, 
ue from Banks,- - 
Money on hand, . +5 609,120 71 


$3,508, 12062 
Liabilities: > 


Capital, paid u - %1,000,000 00 
p las 500,000 00 
Undivided Profits, 7.414 78 
Due Depositors, - - 1,894,389 70 
Due Banks, - - -__- 106.316 14 
$3,508, 12062 

We are pleased to announce that the past 


r has been a prosperous one for the PacrFic Bang. 


“Besides Paying the usual 10 a cent. pee 
annum dividend to shareholders it has added 


another $50,000 to the surplus fund, making Capital 
and Surplus over oneand a half million dollars, 


R. H. McDONALD, President. 


BOOKS. 


FINE ART GIFT BOOKS, 
MISCELLANEOUS AND 
STANDARD BOOKS, 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
JUVENILE BOOKS, 


BOOKS FOR REFERENCE, ; 
BOOKS FOR PLEASURE, 
BOOKS FOR TEACHERS, 
BOOKS FOR STUDENTS. 


STATIONERY 


BLANK BOOKS, 
COMMERCIAL PAPERS, 
LADIES’ NOTE PAPERS, 
PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL. 


Marcus Wood & Co.’s Celebrated Royal 
Irish Linen Papers Constantly 
on Hand. 


Specialty made of Wedding and Visiting 
Cards, and the Artistic D+signing, Engraving 
and Illuminating of Monograms, Crests and 


8. 
Birthday Cards always in stock. 


C. BEACH, 


107 Montgomery Street, 
p-d31 Opposite the Occidental 


FLORAL TRACTS. 


A New Issuer or TRACTS FOR GENERAL 
Usk, THE First PAGE oF EACH 
CONTAINING A NEAT 
FLORAL DESIGN. 


SOLD ONLY IN PACKETS. 
PACKET 1. PACKET 2, 


30 four page tracts each. 
Clergyman and Infidel, Foolish Dick. 
Trust God First, God’s Word to You. 


Word to Young Christians. ‘‘ That’s Thee, Jem!” 
A Child Saved. “He Said He Would.” 
Can Whiskey Talk? Not Lonely. 


PACKET 3. PACKET 4. 
15 eight-page tracts each. 
The Borrowed Baby. ** Always Near.’* 


“Ts That All?” “ John Three Sixteen."’ 
Not Feeling, but Christ. ‘* You, Me, or Anybody Else.’ 
Little Wilson Boy. What Is It to Believe ? 
Little Bell. The Song in the Cabin. 


Price, 20 Cents per Packet. 


AMERICAN TRAGT SOCIETY, 


Pacific Agency, 
757 Market Street 
GEO. C. McCONNELL, Depositary. 


SEEDS! 
TREKS and PLANTS, 


OLIVE CUTTINGS, Ripe Wood, $10 per 1,000, 
OLIVE TREES, Three to Six Feet, $30 per 100. 


25 Packets Vegetable Seeds 
By Mail for $1.00 


a for Catalogue and make your own selec- 
ons. 


R. J, TRUMBULL & CO, 
419 & 421 SANSOME 8T., 8. F. 


Mention this parer. 


W. H, TILT ON. JAS. CARROLL 


Carroll & Tilton, 


— DEALERS 1N — 


Gentlemen’s and Bovs’ 


CLOTHING! 


FURNISHING GOODS, HATS, 
TRUNKS, VALISES, ETO. 


873 MARKET STREET. 
Opposite Powell, . San Francisco 


CAPS, 


Papers! | WALL | Papers! 


CARPETS, 
WINDOW 
SHADES. 


JAMES DUFFY, - 


O27 Market St. 


THE BEST 


S THE CHEAPEST. 


The following vell-known Implements jj; 
be recognized as ths best in the market, 4)| of 
them having been awarded the 


HIGHEST HONORS 


In every competitive contest with other Mg. 
chines for similar purposes 


The Scbhuttler Wagon 
Is the best in the world. 


att As 
¥, 
Wis hoes 
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The Adriance One-Wheel Reaper. 


> 


Rake. 


=o 
= 
..- 


toe = 


Hodges’ Haines’ Header. 


HAWLEY BROS. HARDWARE C0. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


The Perkin’s Windmill, ‘‘Gold Medal” Sepera- 
tors, Rice Straw- Burning Engines, Jobn Deere’s 
Gang, Sulky ani Single Plows, Cultivators, 
Harrows, etc., etc. 
Howe Scales 

n all varieties. We keep a large assortment of 
all kinds of Farming Implements, together 
with a full line of Hardware. ‘ 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


HAWLEY BROS. HARDWARE Co., 


SAN FRANCISCO. 
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Or Multiple Copying Pen, is a new Perforating 
Pen—simple, easy to operate. portable, practi- 
caland cheap. For multiplying copies of cir- 
culars, price-lists, letters, manuscript, designs, 
etc. A real boon to Ministers, Superintend- 


ents, Secretaries, and invaluable for Lawyers, 
Bankers, Teachers, Manufacturers, Insurance 
and Business Offices generally. By its use 
TWO to TWO THOUSAND PERFECT 
COPIES can be produced, with the rapidity 
of a printing-press, and each stencil can be 
printed from years afterward. Price of Outfit 
complete, with Press, Pen, Ink, Brush, Oil, 
Paper, etc., 


Note Size...... $12 00 | Cap Size....... $13 00 
G. G. WICKSUN & CO. 


0s" REMOVED to 38 California street, San 
Francisco. 


The San Franerseo Presbyterian 
Bock Depository. 


ile ADDITION to the Board’s publications, 
the Depository keeps a full line of SUN- 
DAY-SCHOOL LIBRARY and REWARD 
BOOKS, REWARD CARDS,OXFORD TEACH- 
ERS’ BIBLES, RECORDS, etc. Also Sermon 
and Note Paper, Pens, Ink, etc. 
Subscriptions taken for all periodicals. 


Address all orders to 
Rev. W. W. Brier & Son, 
DEPOSITARIES, 
, No. 13 Sansome Street, 
San Francisco, California 
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